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THE 


PHYSIOLOGICAL REASONS WHY. 


An Essay on School Hygiene, with reference to the Physiological Relations of Age and Sex to 
Mental and Physical Education, to which the Medical Society of the 
State of New York awarded the prize for 1875. 


BY ALEXANDER HUTCHINS, A.M., M.D. 


PART III.—THE PROCESS. 


The charge of indelicacy has been 
flung at the dicussions on the education 
of women that are occupying public 
attention.* The urgent plea of those 
who would educate women up to.a 
better comprehension of life, is met 
by the frank argument that a great 
deal of the present system of the 
school education of girls has resulted 
in injury to their health; that, if a 
higher education is sought for them 
on a similar system, the results will 
be manifoldly worse. The claim is 
that woman has a physical organiza- 
tion peculiarly her own, subject to 
certain grave disorders, the tendency 
to which is aggravated by the system 
of education. The claim has been 
made good in the only way possible, 
by illustrating how this system has 
developed these disorders. If this 
social reform is to triumph, it must 
triumph in the face of the facts. If 
the facts prove it to be inherently 
weak, no plea of  sentimentalism 
should be interposed in so grave a 


* Sex and Education: A Reply to Clarke’s Sex in Edu- 
cation, pp. 7, 29, 52, 91, 126. 


matter. ‘Those who advocate the 
higher education of women, carried 
away by their zeal into an enthusiasm 
which borders on, or reaches, fanatic- 
ism, seem positively to ignore the fact 
that there are significant differences 
between the sexes, arguing in effect 
as if it were nothing more than an 
affair of clothes, and to be resolved in 
their indignation at woman’s wrongs 
to refuse to her the simplest rights of 
her sex. They would do better in the 
end if they would begin by realizing 
the fact that the male organization 
is one, and the female organization is 
another, and that, let come what may 
in the way of assimilation of male and 
female education and labor, it will 
not be possible to transform a woman 
into a man.”* 

As has already been pointed out, 
the profession of teaching occupies 
such a relation to the child as to 
limit its observations specifically to 
the mental culture. On the other 
hand, the parent on whose advice 


* Henry Maudsley, M. D. Sex in Mind and Education. 
Fortnightly Review, May, 1874. 
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and direction the child’s future health 
is practically dependent, is not comp- 
etent to interfere with the school 
training. The social scientist, in- 
formed by the investigations of the 
physiologist, and looking to the in- 
terest of the State, is endeavoring to 
enlighten the public sentiment, so 
that the process of mental culture 
shall not trespass on the _ physical 
well-being. So far from placing any 
obstruction in the way of the broader 
or more general culture, he insists 
that that culture can best be obtained 
if conducted by processes that do not 
conflict with sound, vigorous health. 
The social scientist must appeal to 
the physician. “The new departure 
of the higher female education should, 
unquestionably, be from the results 
of the medical profession. We be- 
lieve that physicians have by no 
means yet taken the share in general 
education that the interest of society 
require; but when the mental culti- 
vation of women is to become system- 
atic, and they have their own higher 
institutions, the agency of physicians 
will be indispensable.”* 

Of course all investigation will go 
for naught if comparison of one state 
of refinement is to be made with an- 
other entirely different. The children 
and the women of this country are 
not to be judged by the same rules 
that apply to another grade of civili- 
zation. Neither can any adequate 
comparison be instituted between the 
city and the country. And though, 
as has been shown in the preceding 
section, the law of organization holds 
wherever human beings are found, yet 
the special conditions under which 





* Popular Science Monthly, Ed. Table, No. xxiv, 


they exist can never be left out of the 
account. The argument that has been 
rehearsed has not only endeavored to 
show that woman in her whole his- 
tory, from childhood to maturity, is 
more impressible than man, a fact 
sustained by all observation and ex- 
perience, but it has also given a phy- 
siological statement of the physical 
laws of her organization, whereby 
that greater impressibility is the fact 
and the zecessity of her organization. 
The generally accepted fact, that the 
psychical manifestations are through 
the medium of the physical structure, 
has been joined to the doctrine that 
structure modifies manifestations, and 
the psychical characteristics of woman 
are shown to be due, not to difference 
in psychical elements, but to the same 
psychical elements manifested through 
a difference in physical organization. 
Herbert Spencer, in his Psychology of 
the Sexes, while he claims that wo- 
man is mentally, as she is bodily, un- 
like man, yet asserts that their psychi- 
cal differences relate to their respective 
shares in the rearing and protecting 
of offspring. A careful survey of the 
preceding argument will disclose how 
unfair is this claim for the essential 
difference. 

School hygiene, referred to the 
physiological relations of age and 
sex to mental and physical education, 
is a removal of such school influences 
as are noxious or injurious to the per- 
fect performance of the mental and 
bodily functions, and the substitution 


of such conditions as shali ensure the. 


co-ordinated development of mind and 
body. Physiology intrudes on the do- 
main of the mental phenomena and 
the mental processes, only so far as to 
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insist that the best results of mental 
culture are to be assured by the best 
bodily conditions, and that the condi- 
tions under which mental training is 
conducted shall not be such as are 
injurious to bodily development. 

It is not to be forgotten that the en- 
forced restraint and the confinement, 
which are the necessary contingents 
of school life, are not the conditions 
most favorable to the best bodily de- 
velopment. But if it is borne in mind 
that in the most advanced school 
hygiene, these necessary contingents 
do exist, the preliminary step will be 
taken whereby the evils incident to 
school life may be reduced to their 
minimum. If it can be ascertained 
what are the conditions most suitable 
to the growing child, and what are the 
conditions best adapted to the special 
organization of the maturing girl, the 
conduct of the mental training can be 
made, not only not to injure and re- 
strain the bodily development, but 
practically to assist that development. 

But life from the cradle to the grave 
is beset by opposing influences, and 
the influence of school life is but one 
in the catalogue. The preservation 
of health and the prolongation of life 
are desirable, that usefulness may be 
increased. To be well is not an end 
in itself, but a means to an end. It’s 
a poor estimate of life that cares for 
health as an immunity from suffering ; 
it’s an equally mistaken notion that is 
forgetful or reckless of health in the 
strife for higher effort or attainment. 
The limit of resistance has often to be 
encroached on, and the question of 
direct importance, is, where is that 
limit? There is no rule applicable 
to two individuals. The boy is not 


as the girl, the child as the man. The 
mental discipline that is to make life 
honorable and enjoyable must, so far 
as the conditions of school life are 
concerned, be conducted on a system 
applicable to certain averages of age 
and sex; but an inflexible system will 
hinder some and injure others. 

The hygiene of school life is not to 
be based on the principle of furnish- 
ing the greatest amount of mental 
culture to the greatest number, per- 
mitting those who are unable to drop 
altogether from the ranks, but on the 
principle of furnishing to all the 
greatest amount of mental culture, to 
each according to his ability to re- 
cieve. This mental training is asso- 
ciated with more or less enfeebled 
bodies, and the conditions of this 
training are to be adapted to the 
bodily resistance. The judicious 
training is to re-act in recuperat- 
ing the bodily vigor. There is am- 
ple illustration of this fact, but an 
official investigation of the influence 
of education on the public health in 
France was made by M. Du Mesnil, 
the result of whose investigations was 
given in the Annales d’Hygiene Pub- 
lique, in 1872. From a comparison 
of the reports on recruiting for the 
army, with those on the progress of 
education, he found that those depart- 
ments in which the proportion of 
illiterate persons was greatest pre- 
sented the lowest duration of life, and 
the smallest average stature; while 
in those where primary instruction 
was most completely carried out, the 
people lived longer and were of larger 
build. 

Now the school is established to so 
systematically culture the body and 
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mind, that the best results may be 
achieved in after-life. It is systematic 
discipline as opposed to hap-hazard, 
self-made culture; and the harmoni- 
ous development of all the threefold 
faculties of the child, physical, men- 
tal, and moral, which was Freebel’s 
idea, is not to be lost sight of. “ Edu- 
cation is an affair of.the laws of our 
being, involving a wide range of con- 
siderations—an affair of the air re- 
spired, its moisture, temperature, den- 
sity, purity, and electrical state, in 
their physiological effects; an affair 
of food, digestion, and nutrition; of 
the quantity, quality and speed of 
the blood sent to the brain; of cloth- 
ing, exercise, fatigue, and repose; 
health and disease, or variable voli- 
tion and automatic nerve-action; of 
fluctuating feeling, redundancy and 
exhaustion of nerve power; sensuous 
impressibility, temperament, family 
history, constitutional predisposition, 
and unconscious influence; of material 
surroundings, and a host of agencies 
which stamp themselves upon the 
plastic organism and _ re-appear in 
character.”* 

No age and neither sex is exempted 
from certain hygienic necessities, if 
good health is to be preserved while 
subjected to the discipline of school 
life. Ifthe lungs are to inspire six- 
teen timesa minute and twenty thou- 
sand times a day, and if headaches, op- 
pressive feelings in the chest, dyspep- 
sia, nervous disorder, lassitude and 
debility are the immediate conse- 
quences of breathing impure air, 
clearly good ventilation, which is 
simply “ letting out the foul air and 





*E. L. Youman’s, Popular Science Monthly. No. 
XIX. 


letting in the fresh air,’* is a neces- 
sity. _“ Those who habitually take in 
fresh breath will probably grow up 


large, strong, ruddy, cheerful, active, 


clear-headed, fit for their work. Those 
who habitually take in the breath 
which has been breathed out by them- 
selves, or any other living creature, 
will certainly grow up, if they grow 
up at all, small, weak, pale, nervous, 
depressed, unfit for work.”+ The 
kindred matter of heating is of similar 
general importance.{ The construc- 
tion of seats and desks,§ the regula- 
tion of the light to savethe eyes of the 
scholars,|| sewerage, and privies{ de- 
mand attention; the investigation of 
sick children, compulsory vaccination, 
and the exclusion of contagious dis- 
eases, all are universally necessary 
and capable of being enforced. 

The application of the physiological 
principles which have been discussed, 
can be appropriately considered in the 
order of 


1st. Apportionment of Time; 
2d. Character of the Application ; 


*Ventilation of School Houses. Second Annual Re- 
port of the State Board of Health, 1871. Fourth Report 
of Metropolitan Board of Health of the State of New 
York, 1869. The Ventilation of School Rooms, by A. C. 
Martin, Architect. Second Annual! Report State Board 
of Health of Mass., 1871. 


+ Kingsley’s Health and Education, p. 27. 


$+ Hygiene as applied to the construction, warming, 
ventilation, and sewerage of School Buildings, R. ra 
Kedzie, M. D. Transactions Michigan State Med. Soc., 
1873. Thesame enlarged; Report of the State Board 
of Health, Mich., 1873. 


§ The Decorum of the School, H. O. Hitchcock, 
M. D.—Transactions Michigan State Med. Soc., 1873, 
pp. 53and54. The Influence of Posture on the Health 
of Women, an elaborate and ‘excellent article by J. H. 
Aveling, M. D ,in the Obstet. Jour. of G. B. and I., 
Nov., 1874. 


Remarks on Dr. Cohn’s Observations, by D. F. Lin- 
coln, M. D., in a Report on School Hygiene to the 
Amer. Scien, Ass., 1874.—School Hygiene, F. Windsor, 
M.D. Fifth Annual Report State Board of Health of 
Mass.. January, 1874, p. 404. Transactions of the New 
York State Med. Soc., 1873, p. 76. School Diseases, by 
C. R. Agnew, M. D. Sanitarian, Sept., 1874. 


© Phil. Med. Times, No. 95, p. 737. Med. and Surg. 
Reporter, No. 838, p. 248. 
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3d. The dependence of School on 
Home Hygiene ; 

4th. Identical and Co-education ; 

5th. The Purposes of the Higher 
Education defined by Structure. 


1st. Apportionment of Time. 


In certain grades of social life the 
length of the school hours is the test 
of the excellence of the school. The 
industries of home life are interfered 
with by the presence of children. But 
there is a popular belief, running 
through all grades of social life, that 
those schools are the best which take 
the children youngest, where the chil- 
dren learn the fastest and cover the 
most ground in the shortest time. In- 
stances as notable as the case of John 
Stuart Mill, who learned Greek of his 
father at the age of three, and other 
instances of similar precocity that crop 
out from the ordinary level of childish 
intelligence, are quoted as spurs to the 
industry of the young, and as incen- 
tives to the ambition of parents. 
There are as notable instances where 
high attainments have supervened on 
mental training that was not system- 
atically commenced till maturity. 
Early mental culture is not essential 
to the production of the highest men- 
tal powers. 

There is a general assent to the 
statement that children should not be 
sent to school before the seventh year. 
Before the third year of life all the 
parts of the body have experienced 
their fastest growth. After the seventh 
year the length of the body has an or- 
dinary uniform growth; up to the 
seventh year there is a uniform lessen- 
ing of the growth. The normal pro- 
portion of the upper portion of the 


trunk to the lower is reached with the 
eighth year. “The lumbar region 
grows principally up to the ninth 
year (then again between twelve and 
fifteen). This should be developed 
before children are compelled to re- 
main long in a sitting posture.” “ Be- 
tween the fifth and sixth years the 
base of the brain grows very rapidly, 
the frontal bone protrudes anteriorly, 
and growsupward. Theanterior por- 
tion grows considerably, but still the 
white substance and middle portion 
of the brain are prevalent. These are 
the organs tor the receptive faculties 
and memory. All this points to the 
end of the seventh year as the period 
of beginning of mental work.”* 
Mental exercise increases the flow 
of blood to the brain, increases its 
size and modifies the structure of the 
brain ; so, while the gray matter is de- 
veloping, the reflective faculties should 
not be urged beyond the development 
of thegray matter. The first years are 
years of sensation, and “up to seven 
or eight years the perceptive facul- 
ties sufficient to keep the 
mind fully occupied in acquiring 
the knowledge to be gained by obser- 
vation.”” Whatever development there 
is beyond is precocity, and precocity 
is nearly always disease. “ Intellect- 
ual effort in the first years of life is 
very injurious. All labor of the mind 
which is required of children before 
their seventh year is in opposition to 
the laws of nature, and will prove in- 
jurious to the organization, and pre- 
vent its proper development.”+ The 


are 





_ * Dr. Jacobi’s remarks on a_ paper of Dr. J. R. O’Sul- 
livan, before the N. Y. Acad. Med., August, 1873. 


+ Hufeland. Art of Prelonging Life. The whole sub- 
ject of too early mental training is discussed in ‘* Mental 
Exertion,”’ by A. Brigham, M. D. London, 1866, 
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Superintendent of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools has put on record that 
children who enter school at eight 
years of age can, on the average, make 
nearly double the progress in primary 
work that pupils of five years of age 
can do.* 

But as children under seven years 
of age are likely to be sent to school, 
it is of paramount physiological im- 
portance that the school bours should 
be judiciously apportioned. Frequent 
and varied movement and occupation 
are the incidents of a child’s life in its 
waking hours. From one to three 
hours a day, and in divided sessions, 
is the limit to which young children 
should be subjected to school re- 
straint, and these sessions should be 
broken up by frequent opportunities 
to change the posture. The limit of 
cruelty is reached when these busy, 
active creatures are kept confined to 
their seats one, two, or three hours at 
atime. The advice of T. W. Higgin- 
sont is good—“send them to that 
school whose daily hours of session 
are the shortest, and whose _ recess 
time and vacation are of the most 
formidable length.” Dr. J.-R. O’Sul- 
livan, whose opinion, as the late phy- 
sician to the Board of Education of 
New York, is entitled to great re- 
spect, says: “ The hours of study are 
too long, especially in the infant 
classes. It is extremely unwise to 
require of little children that they 
should observe silence and sit quiet 
in their places for any length of time. 
The very condition of the develop- 
ment of mental or bodily faculties is 


use, exercise. But in school the child 


* See Report, 1872 and 1873. 
+ Murder ef the Innocents. Atlantic Monthly, Septem- 
ber, 1859. 
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is required to refrain for hours at a 
time from that play of the muscles, 
from that exhibition of the exuberant 
life which is so natural to it, which, 
indeed, is as necessary for it as the in- 
halation of pure air.” 

The absurdity and cruelty of thus 
confining young children are apparent 
when it is considered that this school 
regime is, for all practical purpose, 
systematic bodily restraint. . The physical 
conditions, under which alone the child 
can properly develop, are not only 
violated, but they are reversed; and 
this repression is reduced to a system. 
It is not only systematic bodily re- 
straint from freedom of exercise, but 
restraint to a uniform, fixed position ; 
and further, it is systematic bodily re- 
straint to a constrained position, in 
the more or less vitiated atmosphere 
of aschool room. Is it to be won- 
dered at that Froebel worked out his 
philosophy of the lawn, the flowers, 
and the open air? 

But if the best physiological devel- 
ment is opposed to subjecting children 
under seven years to the restraints of 
school life, and if the school session 
should be limited for those who must 
be sent to school to a very few hours, 
and these to be broken up by frequent 
intermissions for exercise, what is to 
be said of the time to be spent in 
study and confinement by the children 
of more advanced age, the pupils in 
attendance on the academies and 
higher schools? 

Certain general principles can be 
stated which ought to be conclusive 
as to the excessive occupation pf time 
so generally demanded by the schools, 
Four hours in one session and five 
hours in two sessions, with certain re- 
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cesses, are the ordinary periods al- 
lotted to the school time of each day. 
Add to this the extra time in which 
children are “ kept in” for certain neg- 
ligences or misbehavior; the time 
spent over the studies prescribed to be 
learned at home; the compositions 
and the like which are expected to 
occupy a certain portion of the Satur- 
day; the preparation for competitive 
examinations, and for the “ school ex- 
hibition of music, one of those bad and 
useless modes of ending a school term 
which are full of evil for the moral, 
mental, and physical organization of 
girls,”’* and an average of thirteen or 
fourteen hours of each day are given 
body and soul to the implacable 
tyranny-of the school regime. Thisis 
no fancy picture. An amount of men- 
tal work is obtained from young and 
half-grown (which means growing) 
children which would be hazardous to 
adults. Sir Walter Scott, who had 
good reason whereof he was speaking, 
gave it as his deliberate opinion that 
five and a half hours form the limit of 
healthful mental labor for a mature 
person.t 


* S. W. Mitchell,-M. D. Med. and Surg. Reporter, 
No. 936, p. 103. 


+ Last year the State Medical Society of Rhode Island 
referred to a committee the subject of ‘* School Hygi- 
ene,’’ with instructions to investigate and report thereon. 
The report has recently been presented to the Society, 
which, after earnest consideration, unanimously passed 
the following resolutions: ‘' Resolved, That —— 
culture is of primary importance in our public schools, 
and that gymnastic exercise should be made a part of 
our school system; that the ** Kindergarten system” 
should be engratted upon our public school system ; that 
the school buildings should not exceed two stories in 
height ; that three hundred cubic feet of space and 
twenty-five square feet of floor space should be the mini- 
mum for each child in a sehool-room in connection with 
good legislation; that proper warmth and pure air are of 
the first importance, and should always be considered 
before ornamentation ; that scholars should not maintain 
the same position more than half an hour at a time; that 
two short sessions daily are better than one long one; 
that no child should be admitted into our publie schools, 
as now conducted, under seven years of age; that under 
twelve years of age, three hours a day, and for twelve 
years and over, four hours a day. is sufficiently long con- 
finement to mental culture; that study out of sehool 
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This extent of time spent over 
school studies seems to be based on 
the egregious blunder that all the 
mental acquirements possible for life 
are to be secured in youth, with an ab- 
solute forfeiture of any claim the body 
may have for its development and 
culture. It is forgotten that the brain 
is an integral part of the living organ- 
ism, needing rest, refreshment and re- 
cuperation. Furthermore, it seems to 
be forgotten that this brain itself is a 
developing quantity which is to be 
guided to a correct development by 
the teacher’s brain, which is supposed 
to be capable of imparting this in- 
struction. 

Studying at home, studying with- 
out help, is akin to original investiga- 
tion, the most refined capacity of ma- 
ture, well-disciplined minds. Practi- 
cally the school hours are largely oc- 
cupied in reciting the lessons that 
have been learned at home. The 
scholar is less saught than examined in 
his studies. If five and a half hours 
are the limit of healthful mental labor 
at maturity, what plea can be urged 
for the unresting sleep that follows 
thirteen or fourteen hours’ mental 
labor for the growing youth? Clearly 
this : confession must ensue that it is 
a crime against physiological law. If 
brain work not only exhausts the gen- 
eral energy, which must be recuper- 
ated to sustain vigorous health, the 

growing child must have time not 
only for the recuperative, but for the 
constructive processes to have fair 
play. Muscular effort and brain work 
are in violent contrast, and brain 





should not usually be permitted; that all incentives to 
emulation should be used Cautiously, especially with 
girls ; that the ** half-time system’”’ should & introduced 
into our public schools. 
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work should be followed by that ef- 
fort to which it is most violently con- 
trasted.* The persistence of school- 
work should be contrasted with vary- 
ing amusements at home. The ca- 
pacity for sleep and the desire to. eat 
are the qualifications of healthful, vig- 
orous growth. School and home life 
sacrificed to thirteen hours over books 
will destroy both.t 

The sexual differences are manifest 
in the varying resistance to this terri- 
ble onslaught of prolonged study. 
Girls yield more readily and more 
generally to the effects of this con- 
tinuous mental effort, with its enforced 
bodily restraint, than boys. To the 
end of the chapter, under precisely 
similar external conditions, the girl 
will be herself, and not the boy. She 
is less inclined to this contrasted 
effort, does not naturally seek it, and, 
furthermore, as a rule, will not take 
it. If clinical experience were to be 
quoted, the number of girls from 
twelve to eighteen that come under a 
physician’s care is vastly in excess of 
the boys during the same ages. And 
this is true not for ailments of a 
special character, but because of gen- 
eral weakness. Here it is fitting to ad- 
vert to the sneer that the physician 
sees only the unsound side of life, and, 
theretore, his general statements are 
to be taken with allowance. Let it 
it be observed how small a proportion 
of malaise, functional disorder, and 
that range of symptoms indicative of 
diminution of vital force, is ever pre- 
sented to the physician’s notice. How 





* One of the faculty of Princeton College relates to the 
writer that itis his custom to go from the class-room 
direct to the gymnasium, as the necessary and best tran- 
quillizer of his nervous system. 


+ See above. Winsor’s article, p. 403. 


vast the sum of the burdens of life 
that are borne in weakness! Boys 
break down by over-study. 
are instances in academy and college. 
But the number is infinitely less than 
the girls, who, from sixteen years on 
through life, are the victims of nerv- 
ous disorder, traceable to over-study— 
study unduly proportioned to the ex- 
ercise and change needful for the 
bodily development. The superiority 
of woman’s vital force is here clearly 
shown. Boys do break down; and 
they turn their life into another 
course or they die. By her possession 
of this superior vital force, which ena- 
bles her to endure so much, the girl 
passes into womanhood, and bears up 
under its burdens, oftentinies with 
forced spirit and enthusiasm, enabled 
so to do by the constitution of her 
being. Her impressibility is supple- 
mented by her vital force. 


2d. Character of the Application. 


In this portrayal of the physiologi- 
cal relations of the educational pro- 
cess to mental and bodily education, 
the mental processes are not dis- 
cussed, and the physical conditions 
are made prominent, on the ground 
that symmetrical development of the 
body must not be interfered with, and 
the integrity of the body must not be 
impaired if the best mental results are 
to be realized. And, further, no dis- 
cussion is demanded of those external 
conditions, hygienically applicable to 
age and sex alike. In differentiating 
the conditions especially demanded 
by sex, the architecture of school 
houses is of peculiar importance. No 
adage is more trite than that “God 
made the country, and man made the 
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town,” and it is equally true that 
man is the only animal that volunta- 
rily goes up stairs. Furthermore, the 
human female, alone of the animal 
creation, carries her reproductive or- 
gans vertical to the horizon. Add to 
this that the long and broad liga- 
ments that the uterus 7 
situ are attached, not vertically, but 
laterally ; that the toughness and 
spring of these ligaments are in 
dependence on the general tone of 
the system, and it will be seen that 
the security of the maintenance of 
the uterus in its normal position 
is likely to be easily disturbed.* 
Climbing mountains or stairs is 
fatiguing work. It needs not an ex- 
perience on Mont Blanc or up Bunker 
Hill Monument to test the fact; daily 
experience in city homes and office 
buildings is adequate. It causes a 
man’s legs and back to ache; _ but 
whenever there is the least tendency 
to mal-position of the uterus in a wo- 
man, it is so appreciably provocative 
of distress, that she refrains from it, 
so far as possible, from motives of self- 
preservation, independent of a physi- 
cian’s counsel. Consider further, that 
at-the age of puberty the uterus sud- 
denly triples its bulk, and demand of 
the maturing girl that, at her period 
of malaise, oppressed by the enforced 


maintain 


restraint and fatiguing effort of school 
life, she shall from four to a dozen 
times a day go up and down three or 
four long flights of stairs, to meet the 
emergencies of our lofty school houses, 
the architectural pride of our towns 
and cities, and violated nature prays 
that physiological knowledge may 





* A terse and excellent statement of these evils may be 
found in Dr Kevlzie’s Report to the State Board of 
Health of Michigan, 1873. 


be hammered into the Educational 
Boards. 

Variations from the norm consti- 
stitute a pathological state, no matter 
whether a community, a state, or a 
race is the subject thereof. If the 
whole race of melted-glacier drinkers 
were goitred, gojtre would still bea 
pathological condition, and not a 
racial idiosyncracy. There are nu- 
merous instances of men whose con- 
tinuous and manifold intellectual 
exertion surpasses by far the ordinary 
endurance of man. It is none the less 
true that men are continually break- 
ing down in the rush of our civiliza- 
tion. Why? Most certainly not 
because -there is a difference in spirit- 
ual composition, by which one man is 
stronger than another, ‘but because 
the laws of heredity and the multitud- 
inous untoward influences of life have 
rendered one man’s brain weaker than 
that of his more fortunate fellow. 
There is such a climax as excessive 
intellectual exertion, and it means 
that when a man’s body and his brain, 
which is part of his body, has come 
up to, and crossed, the rubicon of its 
resistance, effort is palsied and the 
delicate instrument droops.* Need it 
be urged, must it be urged, that this 
palsy and this drooping are seizing on 
the freshness of many of the splendid 
promises of our school youth, martyrs 
to custom, martyrs to fashion, martyrs 
to the unbending implacableness of 
the school routine? Bitterly true is 





* Difficult as it may be in some instances to ascertain 
quite accurately whether an overworked man had per- 
fectly sound health to begin with, obvious as it may be 
that in many breakdowns the final failure has been accel- 
erated by diseases independent of mental work, the facts 
remain, that the excessive exercise of the mental powers 
is injurious to bodily health, and that all intellectual 
labor proceeds upon a physical basis. No man can safe- 
ly forget this, and act as if he were pure spirit, superior 
to physical considerations,—The Intellectual Life. By 
T. G. rlamerton, p. 5. 


(2) 
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it. Not the slovenly, not the lean in 
mind, but the buoyant with ambition, 
the earnest in duty, the strong in ef- 
fort and in. hope, who, led on by reck- 
less incentive, find the light of the eye 
and the light of the mind fading, never 
to regain the brilliancy the first prom- 
ise foretold.* 

“The lives and health of our chil- 
dren are frequently compromised by 
crowding studies, many of them of no 
practical use whatever, at a period of 
life when much of their time should 
be spent in the open air, taking exer- 
cise in some way. Instead of this 
they come home burdened with a lot 
of books, which, especially in the case 
of girls, makes their sides ache, and 
does irreparable injury to their health, 
and with a-sense of responsibility in 
regard to the lessons of the following 
day that should not rest upon them. 
The consequence is, they deprive 
themselves of needed exercise and re- 
creation of body and mind, go to bed 
discouraged and out of humor, pass 
an uneasy, restless night, and rise 
with headache and no appetite for 
breakfast, and sometimes no time to 
eat it, if they had an appetite. We 
speak bere of studious, faithful, con- 
scientious children, the ‘dull scholars’ 
often, who are ambitious to learn, not 
of bright, unfaithful ones, who get a 
mere smattering of their lessons and 
spend the hours of the evening, aye, 
and of the night, in revelry, but who 
higher with their teachers 
whose young lives and ar- 


often rank 
than those 


* I compare the life of the intellectual to a long wedge 
of gold—the thin end of it begins at birth, and the —_ 
and value of it go on indefinitely increasing till at last 
comes death, who stops the auriferous processes. Oh! 
the mystery of the nameless ones who have died when 
the edge was thin and looked so poor and light! Oh! 


the happiness of the fortunate old men whose thoughts 
went deeper and deéper like a wall that runs out into the 
sea !—The Intellectual Life. 


By T. G. Hamerton, p. 4r. 
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dent aspirations are being crushed out 
by injudicious cramming and too lit- 
tle encouragement. Asa rule, school 
hours are the time for study, and’ 
out of school, children should take 
exercise and recreation in various 
ways, should assist their parents in 
household matters, and in this way ac- 
quire something beside book-knowl- 
edge. This wuuld speedily lay the 
ghosts of the ‘pale, beautiful faces, 
with mild blue eyes,’ that are daily go- 
ing down to the grave, the victims of 
overwrought intellectual labor.” * 

Brain-work and brain-worry are not 
co-terminous. The former is condu- 
cive to health and long life, while the 
latter is itself the cause of distress. 
In each case the material brain is at 
work, and the continuance of the 
work is the exhausting feature. Asa 
matter of physiology and of expe- 
rience the impressibility of the girl 
renders her, in the face of penalties, 
incentives and competitive study, 
vastly more the victim of the depress- 
ing consequences of this worry over 
school requirements. 

Rest is of two kinds, absolute and 
relative. The tired muscles seek rest 
in repose. The tired brain finds ab- 
solute rest only in sleep, which is in- 
action. During waking hours the 
brain is never in absolute rest. It 
finds relative rest in change of labor. 
Brain-worry ts continuous brain-work 
over one labor. It is a settled fact of 


experience that the increased flow of .- 


blood sent to the brain, during great 
mental activity, produces interstitial 
changes if prolonged. Asa result of 
these changes, wakefulness is one of 
the earliest and most obstinate symp- 


* Medical and Surgical Reporter, Editorial, No. 83r. 
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toms. Almost always entire change 
of scene and occupation is necessary 
to secure this inaction of the brain. 
Once again let it be insisted how 
strong is the physiological case when 
applied to the immature and develop- 
ing brains of boys and girls. What 
is done con amore is done without 
harm; what is done under the lash of 
strain, prostrates. Encouragement 
should supplant penalty. Anxious 
care should not grind off the edge of 
youth’s natural buoyancy: 

So it isclearly not the amount nor 
character of study to which the physi- 
ologist is opposed, but to the vices of 
the mode and the bad habits engen- 
dered in its prosecution. He demands 
only that the character of the applica- 
tion should be so judiciously formed 
that the conditions under which the 
child studies shall not obstruct the 
free development of the child. To 
this end he demands that the brain 
shall obtain its relative rest in the sur- 
roundings which are needful for the 
body’s most refreshing exercise. 

To answer all the questions that 
arise on the introduction of a subject 
so important as exercise, is not in the 
province of this discussion. The ad- 
vance of civilization has lessened the 
demand for personal strength as a 
subduing agency. Gunpowder has 
thrown the lance and the buckler into 
the museum, and nitro-glycerine has 
but secondary use for the sledge and 
the drill. But mere muscular strength 
is not essential to health, and neither 
is exercise needful solely for the de- 
velopment of muscle. The exercise 
that is to sharpen the digestion and 
increase the lung power is of far more 
worth. 
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It is of the highest importance that 
the conditions of judicious exercise 
should be understood, not only during 
the long dependence of the intellec- 
tual development on the integrity of 
the body in the course of a liberal 
education, but likewise during the 
formative period, while the body and 
mind are both being developed. What 
is proper exercise for one child is 
violent for another. When Dr. Far- 
quharson was medical officer to Rug- 
by School, he found ‘that in the few 
cases of cardiac strain that occurred the 
boys had usually been working hard, 
and had undergone excessive physical . 
fatigue when worn out by mental 
labor. Skilled gymnasts practice on 
the principle that exercises of a mod- 
erate character, continued for a long 
period, produce the. best general de- 
velopment. Though such exercises 
are very fatiguing, the result obtained 
is the ability to endure. “Let it be 
well understood that muscular labor 
is not muscular exercise any more than 
promiscuous feeding is dietetics. Z’art . 
pour ’art must be the motto of him who 
exercises his bodily power with the 
object of improving his health.” 

The details of this problem ought 
to be in the physician’s gift. In the 
homes of his c/ente/le his function is 
advisory, and the advice will largely 
be accepted ex cathedsa. Ultimately 
the problem will be settled out of his 
rescources in its application to the 
large schools, where masses of chil- 
dren are herded, where the children 
come from all grades of social life, 
and where the enfeebled are ranged 
with the strong. The physical and 
the mental discipline must be appor- 
tioned to the individual. 
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3d. The dependence of School on 
Home Hygiene. 


Assuredly it requires no apology, 
in the discussion of school hygiene, 
if account be taken of the influences 
of social life on the physical status of 
the pupil; for the particular mental 
training, and the conditions under 
which that training is conducted, 
must vary with the physica] condition 
that has resulted from the discipline 
of home. For the same reasons that 
bind together the teacher and the 
parent, the union between home and 
school hygiene is so intimate that 
their divorce cannot be contemplated. 

The teacher’s query is, how is the 
material sent him to be best managed. 
He has no choice of material. It is 
one thing to provide a hygiene for 
an abnormal condition of sensitive- 
ness, with a mode of life forever fos- 
tering that sensitiveness, and still an- 
other to provide a hygiene suitable 
for a well-balanced organism whose 
functions are naturally performed. 

The parent’s study should be how 
best to guard and nurture the child 
so that it shall be most capable of 
deriving advantage from the discipline 
of the school. Children should be 
sent to school well. The school 
ought not to be compelled to provide 
against systemic conditions that 
should have been prevented at home. 
It ought not to be censured for injury 
to health which is committed in the 
home. 

The social vices in which children 


participate, through the folly, the 
ignorance and the neglect of the 
parent, unfit them for the school. 


The recklessness of living does unfit 
for mental culture. 


There are influ- 


OF EDUCATION. 


ences, other than mental training, de- 
structive to the body.* 


“ Disease, whether preventible or | 


inevitable, poverty, ignorance, and 
dirt, at one end of the social scale; 
social dissipation, 


at the other end,’ 


luxury, fashion, 
and amusement, 
each, in its own way, perverts and ex- 
hausts the functions of the brain. 
The menial service and hard work of 
one social grade furnishes to the 
school material, only less poor than 
that supplied from another social 
grade, weakened by conventional re- 
straint and over-indulgence. The one 
is a dull drudge, and the other a 
“dancing, flirting caricature of human 
nature.” 

But squalor and luxury are not the 
only social agencies that so depress 
the body as to render it.incapable of 
submitting to the conditions requisite 





*The following is the summary of the result of the 
investigation in regard to the health of pupils in public 
schools, read by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, at the meeting of the 
~ocial Science Association, held at Detroit, May 12, 
1875: 

First: School-work, if performed in an unsuitable at- 
mosphere, is peculiarly productive of nervous fatigue, 
irritability and exhaustion. 

Second: By ‘‘unsuitable”’ is chiefly meant ‘‘ close’ 
air, or air that is hot enough to flush the face, or cold 
enough to chill the feet, or that is ‘* burnt” or infected 
with noxious fumes of sulphur or carbonic oxide. 

Third: Very few schools are quite free from these 
faults. 

Fourth: Anxiety and stress of mind, dependent mostly 
upon needless formalities in discipline, or unwise o— 
to ambition, are capable of doing vast harm. It is hard 
to say how much is actually done; but a strong sentiment 
against such injudicious methods is observed to be spring- 
ing up in the minds of teachers. 

Fifth: The amount of study required has not often 
been found so great as would harm scholars whose health 
is otherwise well cared for. 

Sixth: Teachers who neglect exercise and the rules of 
health seem to be almost certain to become sickly or to 
‘“* break down.”’ 

Seventh: Gymnastics are peculiarly needed by girls in 
large cities, but with the present fashion of dress, gym- 

nastics are ‘impracticable for larger girls. 

Eighth: The health of girls at the period of the de- 
velopment of the menstrual function ought to be watched 
over with unusual care by persons possessed of tact, 
good judgment, and a personal knowledge of their char- 
acters. 

Ninth: One of the greatest sources of harm is found 
in circumstances lying outside of school life. The social 
habits of many older children are equally inconsistent 
with good health and a good education, 
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to the best mental culture. There are 
plenty of earnest, intelligent, though- 
ful, prudent parents, who, by acts of 
omission and commission, are ignor- 
ing or neglecting for their children 
the important relations of healthful, 
mental and bodily conditions set forth 
in these pages. 

There is place here only for men- 
tion of pure air and free sunlight for 
the children, judicious clothing, clean- 
liness, pure habits, home recreations, 
sound sleep and plenty of it, assured 
for the boys and girls. But is it not 
a matter of almost universal home ex- 
perience, that, apart from all consider- 
ations of inappropriateness of food, 
school children are starving in the 
midst of plenty, and are sent,or al- 
lowed to go, to school, without any 
adequate amount of food? And is it 
not true that the girls are the more 
numerous and the greater sufferers ? 
How frequent are the stories of a 
swallow of coffee for breakfast, cake 
and pie for luncheon, and too much 
home study to give any zest for the 
later meal! How constantly is the 
lament that the daughter is so 
troubled with constipation! If there 
be any doubter of these prevalent 
facts, he is outside of the physician’s 
vanks. “Just as any system of teach- 
ing is a real success in proportion as 
it adapts itself to the peculiar needs— 
not of those who are quick and willing, 
but of those who are slow and averse 
to learn—so any scale of diet ap- 
proaches perfection in exact propor- 
tion to the provision made, not merely 
for the average standard of taste and 
appetite, but for all reasonable devia- 
tions therefrom. The result with such 
boys and girls as do not get those 


particular elements of nutrition which 
they specially require, is that even in 
the midst of plenty they remain per- 
manently underfed and _ imperfectly 
nourished, thus retarding, if not ar- 
resting, the due growth and develop- 
ment of their bodies, and strongly 
favoring the development of any in- 
herited or other constitutional un- 
soundness lurking within them.’* 

Should not the parent say, if you 
can't eat your breakfast, you cant go 
to school? How many times has a 
soup-plate full of easily-swallowed 
stiff oat-meal porridge, ordered by the 
physician and commanded by the pa- 
rent, as a morning stint, saved from 
the noonday faintness, and provoked 
regular daily evacuations ? 

It is not needful to rehearse the 
story of the-periodical function and its 
relations to school hygiene. That has 
already been forcibly told.+ That 
persistent school attendance at the 
monthly period is fraught with serious 
evils to many, ought to be under- 
stood, and, likewise, that to any men- 
struating woman exposure to bad 
weather is a constant menace. But it 
should also be understood by the 
mother that not only the consequences 
of menstrual irregularities can be, to 
a great degree, averted, but the irreg- 
ularities themselves are capable of 
being prevented. It is safe to assert 
that, to a great extent, these irregular- 
ities are held to be part of woman’s 
primeval curse. Theaverage mother, 
deeply sympathetic with the child, is 
sorry when puberty makes an early 
appearance in her girl, anxious when 
the period is painful, regretful when 





* Food Journal, August, 1872. 


+ Clarke’s Sex in Education. 
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it is excessive, and never dreams that, 
though constitutional taint may be 
hereditary, she herself, the mother, is 
personally responsible, nay culpable, 
by her neglect and bad management, 
for that daughter’s condition. 

The periodical changes in physical 
life with respect to the female sex are 
results of structure modified by habits. 
The notion that climatic and racial 
conditions vary the advent of ma- 
turity, has been and is generally ac- 
cepted ; but if any one one will trouble 
himself to read the “ Natural History 
of Maa,’* and an “Inquiry into the 
Natural History of the Menstrual 
Function,”’+ and then consider the 
bearings of all that is said of the 
social conditions of savage life in 
“The Natural History of the Uncivil- 
ized Races,”{ and afterwards consider 
how the physiological condition of 
woman renders her peculiarly suscPp- 
tible to the enervations of civilized 
life, he will find himself arguing ‘to 
the mothers that these menstrual tir- 
regularities are preventible accidents, 
censurable on the mothers if not pre- 
vented ; that the daughters of the land 
may yet look to a school career not 
drifting into the angry armamentarium 
of the gynecologist, but uninterrupt- 
edly bearing them on into a cultured, 
fresh and painless womanhood. 

Only one word more under this 
head. There is more under-rest than 
over-work. It has been shown that 
continued mental activity is the great 





o 5. C. Pritchard, M. D., pp. 483 to 486. 


+ se Roberton, M.D. Edinburgh Medicaland Sur- 
gical Journal, October, 1832, July, 1842, and July, 1843, 
wherein he has elaborated the proof that the age of pu- 
berty is as early in the cold as in the tropical regions of 
the earth; arguing that very early menstruation is a so- 
cial infirmity, and not a climatic peculiarity. 


t J. G. Wood, M.D. 


opposer of sleep. Let it be under- 
stood that there is no mental activity 


so intense as emotional excitement. © 


The dreamy and the emotional must 
be kept in abeyance to the practical. 
“The impediments to sustained labor 
really inherent in woman’s organiza- 
tion are to be put against those that 
are artificial, and this sensitiveness, 
acquired by over stimulation of the 
emotions, can be largely overcome by 
a fair share of healthy work directed 
toward a definite object, combined 
with an equally fair share of healthy 
play. during the years of adoles- 
cence.” * 


4th. Identical and Co-education. 

Discussion of these questions from 
the physiological plane, will be prov- 
ocative of bad temper, and resultless 
for good unless some agreement can 
be had as to the limitations within 
which the physiological argument is 
pertinent. Co-education and identical 
education -of the sexes involve many 
more considerations than tne physiol- 
ogical. It is claimed that by the 
former greater economy is secured, 
discipline and instruction are improv- 
ed, individual development is made 
more sound, sentimentality, prurience, 
and rudeness yield to mutual self-pos- 
session, and the association of the sex- 
es on the plane of intellectual contest 
delays the development of the sexual 
tension. For the latter it is argued 
that the highest possible culture of the 
rational soul is the duty and the privi- 
lege of every human being, whether 
male orfemale. With these interest- 
ing and important questions the phy- 
siologist has no more and no less in- 





* Huxley, Popular Science Monthly, No. xxx, p. 764. 
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terest than belongs to every intelli- 
gent and earnest man; neither, as 
physiologist, is his opinion on these 
questions of any special importance. 
Apart from these, however, the phy- 
siologist has instruction to offer which 
is to be accepted as authoritative, be- 
cause based on well-ascertained facts; 
and his teachings must be neither 
slighted nor misconstrued. When so 
able an advocate as the Superintendent 
of the St. Louis Public Schools as- 
serts, in the course of an intelligent 
and good-natured argument, based on 
his personal experience, that the “ ma- 
jority of physiologists and physicians 
believe that the mind and its culture are 
subordinate to the organization of the 
body,” * and that “this materialism 
finds its delight in chilling the fervor 
of an aspiration by suggesting physio- 
logical limitation as that which should 
determine the question of the culture 
of the rational soul and the participa- 
tion in the spiritual heritage of the 
race,” certainly this large body of in- 
telligent and scientific men is entitled 
ta know what he means by “ subordin- 
ate.” If he is of opinion that the ma- 
jority of physiologists and physicians 
believe that thought is a function of 
the brain, that molecular action in the 
brain cerebrates thought, he is entitled 
to the threat that “ the intensity of the 
recoil’’ from such physiological doc- 
trine will “have exactly the opposite 
effect from that intended.” It may be 
submitted, on the contrary, that the 
majority of physicians do predicate 
moral responsibility of man and wo- 
man alike, holding to the belief that 
spirit is one, and that body is one, 


* Annual Report of the Board of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, 1872—3, p. 109. 


that the body furnishes the conditions 
under which the spirit is made mani- 
fest, and that the spirit has no other 
subordination to the body than that by 
it its manifestations are limited. 

The physiologist does hold, if the 
teachings of this paper are any ade- 
quate expression of the general belief, 
that these manifestations are limited 
and varied by bodily condition; that 
the health of the body, as expressed 
in its harmonious development, with 
its functions adequately fulfilled, is 
‘essential to the best mental culture; 
that the structural differences in man 
and woman account for their pecu 
larities of psychical manifestation, 
which are constant, irrespective of age, 
race, or clime; that as the races emerge 
and advance into civilization, the 
woman manifests her superior sensi- 
tiveness to external influences, and 
that the conditions best suited to the 
development and maintenance of her 
organism are different from the con- 
ditions under which man’s organism 
ripens into its best estate. 

The physiologist does not interfere 
with the ¢dentical education of women, 
save so far as to demand that the pro- 
cesses of mental culture shall always 
have regard to the laws of her physi- 
cal being, and he protests against co- 
education, because the sexes are, in 
development and maturity, subject to 
different physiological conditions, and 
that, therefore, the physical conditions 
under which the boy’s educational 
process is best conducted, are not the 
conditions best suited to the girl. 

In the opinion of the physiologist, 
it would be a costly experiment — 
costly in the life and health of woman 
—that would throw open the doors of 
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our colleges free to both sexes, and 
demand that the woman submit her- 
self-to the routine already prescribed 


by experienced educators as the fitting ° 


preparation for the duties the man is 
expected to perform. Many a young 
man drops from the ranks now ; some 
young women would master the trial 
then; but this does not invalidate the 
warning. 

A system of education, based ona 
sentimental theory, will secure some 
proselytes, some of whom will prove 
victims. Judiciously conducted, so 
that their physical development is pro 
vided for, there is no assignable limit 
to the education of the girls who may 
be found aspiring for the higher cul- 
ture. The whole question of school 
hygiene is in abeyance to the social 
and home life. If their influence is 
toward developing the healthful vigor 
of the child, the conditions will be 
simplified under which the mental 
training of the child can proceed with 
regularity and fullness. The nearer 
boys and girls approach to a sound 
and symmetrically developed physical 
organization, the greater the similar- 
ity of conditions under which their 
mental culture can be conducted. 


5th. The Purposes of the Higher 
Education defined by Structure. 

There are no physiological obstruc- 
tions in the way of woman bending 
her efforts to the acquisition of all the 
knowledge her time, inclination, op- 
portunity and strength may permit. 
On the contrary,the hope of the fu- 


ture rests on the 


strong, well-trained and cultured wo- 
men into the ranks now weakened by 
the presence of so many who are flac- 


introduction of 


cid, purpeseless and untrained. If 


she possesses the knowledge, and is 
disposed to use it in the competition 
of the male professions, a grievance is 
established so soon as she is denied the 
privilege. Time will test her ability 
and endurance. 

Social science is working at the 
problem of furnishing the large sur- 
plus, of female population with hon- 
orableand lucrative employment. The 
women and children are rescued first 
from the burning ship; they are al- 
lowed free exit from the besieged city. 
The chivalry of common sense agrees 
with the physiological denial that 
man and woman can meet the same is- 
sues on the same plane. The excep- 
tional cases will wrest their own way 
to success. 

It must be seen, however, that this 
does not meet the demands of the ad- 
vanced controversy. Experience and 
the organic law, which are ready and 
willing to allow and provide for the ex- 
ceptional cases, are confronted by ar- 
gument to prove that experience .is at 
fault, and that obedience to the phy- 
siological law is neither necessary nor 
advisable. Even the home, which is 
the keystone of the social order, must 
be abandoned, that the woman’s equal 
physical, legal and intellectual fran- 
chise may be asserted. 

The organic law, which is the ex- 
pression of God’s purpose, holds good 
nevertheless; unyielding against the 
assaults of fanaticism and the feverish 
restlessness of misdirected energy— 
neglect of duty near at hand for the 
possibilities that may never come, and 
which will prove 
achieved. 

The rational soul, temporarily abid- 
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ing in the material body, is dependent 
on that body for its knowledge of ma- 
terial things; and the distinction of sex, 
whose sole ‘purpose is the continuance 
of the species, furnishes to the higher 
nature conceptions of duties whose 
fulfilment is needful for the highest 
spiritual development. Whatever an 
overwrought civilization may have 
produced in the way of a surplus 
female population, in straining the 
young away from duty to excess, in 
promoting celibacy and applying 
artificial checks to the increase in 
families, yet the woman’s organization 
stamps her as the producer of the 
race, and the law of her organization 
tones her down to the endurance 
needful for the culture of her chil- 
dren. 


“The system is organized when the 
effects which take place among the 
parts are essential to one conception of the 
whole; when the whole would not de 
a whole except these effects were pro- 
duced; when the effects not only hap- 
pen in fact, but are included in the 
idea of the object; when they are not 
only seen, but foreseen; not only ex- 
pected, but intended; in: short, when, 
instead of being causes and effects, 
they are ends and means.”* What is 
true of other organizations is true of 
woman’s; it is a means to an end. 
Her physical education should have 
direct, unswerving reference to the 
purposes of her organization; her 
spiritual education neither reaches 
its own best estate nor does it fill up 
the void in man’s spiritual life, if it 
fails to meet and comprehend and 





* Prof. Whewell. History of Scientific Ideas, 3d edi- 
tion (1858), vol. 2, p. 240. 


fulfil the emergencies of the organiza- 
tion given to its keeping. 

The assumption of man’s organiza- 
tion is that he shall fulfil his part in 
the increase and nurture of the race, 
and provide for its sustenance. The 
assumption of woman’s organization 
is that she shall fulfil her part in the 
nurture and culture of her race, and 
be provided for. The higher educa- 
tion that inspires with other motives, 
-or holds out incentives to women’ of 
an independent life, degrades the pur- 
poses of her organization, and does 
violence to her mind and body. Swift 
destruction follows on violation of 
natural law. Rome, in the opinion of 
the author of “ Ecce Homo,” died for 
want of men. 

It follows, then, that the physical 
organization of woman does not limit 
the extent of her mental culture, but 
it apportions the bounds within which 
that culture is to be applied. School 
and college life are but the deginnings 
of those courses of study and applica- 
tion which fit men for the ordin- 
ary competition of professional life. 
Grant the extreme case, that some pro- 
portionate number of young women 
are annually to emerge from these or 
similar institutions; what then? If 
they are to proceed still farther, and 
continue the student’s career, they 
may, and who will successfully in- 
terpose the barrier? But if so, the 
woman’s organization is trampled 
under foot, for its highest functional 
activity would be a physiological pro- 
test against success. 

If, in the strife of duty near at hand, 
there is the sense of inferior occupa- 
tion, the oppression of monotonous 


(3) 
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routine,* the sense of “perplexed dis- 
appointment, of baffled intelligence, of 
unoccupied powers, of blunted aspira- 
tions, or the consciousness of being 
fitted for something better than sheis,” 
let the woman hold herself responsi- 
ble, and, by reform in social ways and 
by personal culture, release herself 
from the thraldom. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the nearest duty is the ur- 
gent duty. It was with high wisdom 
that the preacher said to the gradu- 
ating class, “Many men are troubled 
about what God meant them to do; 
but, young gentlemen, my experience 
teaches me that God means very few 
of us to do anything in particular.” 
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“ If ennui is asummons to a real ac- 
tivity, as is so often the case both with 
men and women, she need not ask if 
she may properly obey it. Let her 
consider the lives of women who dif- 
fered essentially from each other: 
Mrs. Somerville, for instance; Miss 
Austen, Mrs. Fry, Rosa Bonheur, 
Mme. De Staél, Florence Nightingale, 
Angelica Kaufmann, Maria Mitchell, 
Mrs. Stowe; ‘if God have called any 
of you to explore truth or beauty, be 
bold, be firm, be true.’ Only it must 
be always remembered that the dissat- 
isfaction and the longing are not al- 
ways the proofs of the power nor of 
the vocation.” 





THE SUMMER VACATION. 


The annual summer vacation is a 
subject of special anticipation with 
two classes of citizens. One embra- 
ces all the teachers and scholars, and 
the other is comprised in a very large 
and respectable portion of the people, 
whose necessities compel them to 
practise such rigidness of economy in 
the indulgence of summer recreation, 
as to make it, in part, a painful task in- 
stead of a pleasure. These trials, how- 
ever, are often borne forthe sake of 
children, whose minds and hearts are 
yet free from the cares and burdens of 
life. The middle classes of this coun- 
try (by which we mean those who 





* “ And now I think of it,”’ says the schoolmaster, ** I 
wonder ifthere be not in the lives of some women too 
much ‘ green pine ;’ if some husbands don't ‘ forget the 
kindling’ all the way through.” Mrs. Melendy said, 
that ** light wood”’ would 2 the heavy wood go bet- 
ter. I wonder if a little ‘* light wood’ now and then in 
the shape of a pleasure trip, or of books, music, conveni- 
ences, sets of tars, pretty things in the house, or of an 
appreciative or commendatory word, would not make 


woman’s heavy burden of work go better.’’—The School- 
master’s Trunk, by Mrs. Diaz. 


can affordto live comfortably, but rot 
luxuriously), and citizens of wealth, 
give little consideration to the annual 
vacation until the season arrives. It 
is a fixture in their’ lives, and its re- 
currence finds them ready to go some 
where, the one class to spend money 
with an elastic purse, the other to se- 
cure more pleasure, perhaps, with a 
stated sum, the amount of which they 
know, within ten dollars, before leav- 
ing town. Experience has made the 
annual vacation a part of the business 
of the year to the last-mentioned class, 
and whether it be in Pennsylvania or 
the Adirondacks, in New England or 
the Catskilis, they are prepared, with- 
out discomposure, to disburse the 
usual sum and come home again. 

The vacation seekers first allu- 
ded to, are impelled to _ consider 
the question from other _ stand- 
points. Teachers, as a rule, ar 
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not so munificently paid that the 
pecuniary difficulty is not the first 
obstacle to overcome. Where and 
how they shall spend the golden mo- 
ments of relief from ten months of 
brainwork, are, indeed, perplexing 
points to decide. They need change 
of air, change of diet, and invigorat- 
ing exercise; and they should secure 
from these every possible physiologi- 
cal benefit. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable that all the books should be 
left behind. There are some studies 
even that may afford intense pleasure 
in the country, and become positive 
recreations. While the body is re- 
ceiving vital force and strength from 
the bracing mountain air, and the 
beauty and fragrance of fresh flowers 
and foliage delight the senses, there 
may be afforded excellent opportuni- 
ties toincrease botanical or geographi- 
cal knowledge without wearying the 
mind. And there come occasionally, 
delightful rainy days in the country, 
when books are among the dearest 
companions of the summer tourist. 
But the main purpose, obviously, is 
to replenish the system, exhausted of 
its strength by the dull routine of pro- 
fessional duty. There must be a great 
physical awakening, and everything 
else should be subordinated theretos 
The pallid cheek should take on 
coior, the soft muscles should harden, 
the pedestrian tours should grow 
longer without additional fatigue, and 
the teacher of either sex should re- 
turn to the city with a new lease of 
life. The teacher’s capacity for work 
should be greatly increased, and the 
work itself of better quality. As to 
the vacations of the scholars, the sub- 
ject merits, in part, a different consid- 
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eration. The long school term, with 
the indoor confinement and the appli- 
cation to study, will have contributed 
to a condition of enervation similar 
to that of the teacher, but the strain 
will not have been so severe. The 
teacher will have had cares, anxie- 
ties, responsibilities, vexations, and 
trials of patience, which the scholar 
will have escaped. The _ physical 
powers of the pupils need restora- 
tion, of course, but not with that 
methodical attention that the teacher 
requires. All his cares have been 
borne by his parents and teachers, and 
he has little to do but to be the boy 
he is, follow his instincts, and enjoy 
himself. Healthand energy will flow 
in upon him almost unconsciously. 
For the other class of citizens whose 
income is too slender to permit their 
passing a single week perhaps, even 
in an obscure farm house or at an un- 
fashionable seaside resort, this metrop- 
olis, despite its stifling tenements and 
crowded living, affords a _ greater 
amount of relief than almost any 
other city in this country. Few fami- 
lies are so constantly employed that 
they cannot take an occasional three 
hours’ sail on the bay or the rivers 
that press upon our shores, or pass an 
afternoon delightfully in our great 
parks. The air at Coney Island or 
Bath, is as healthful as that of Long 
Branch or Newport. The hotel diet 
and that of the peripatetic restaurant, 
and the vender of candy, are wasteful 
expenditures, and often unhealthful 
to those who seek enjoyment of the 
vacation season by daily trips from 
home, returning at night. Such 
should always take a basket of provi- 
sions with them. The food that they 
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are accustomed to, with a relish of 
some favorite fruit from the grocer, 
and bottled tea, coffee, or other do- 
mestic drink should be their only diet 
for the day, and it should be eaten 
when the party are hungry and not 
lunched upon at intervals, excepting, 
of course, proper consideration for 
the wants of young children. Its 
cost will be about one quarter that of 
living at lunch counters or hotel 
tables. The flies, the waiters of 
questionable cleanliness, the napkins 
and table cloths, exciting positive and 
unpleasant convictions, will all be 
missed, but the diet will be ten-fold 
more healthful. To those who can af- 
ford the time, the exercise of a little 
discretion and forethought, will make 
a home vacation as beneficial to those 
who seek it, as a tour in the country 
would be. A morning walk in Pros- 
pect Park, or the Central Park, will 
do the pedestrian as much good as 
would a morning walk, fifty or five 
hundred miles from there. Croquet, 
boating, picnics, and other pleasures, 
are equally accessible. A sail on the 
East River, or to Rockaway, or Staten 
Island, or up among the highlands on 
the Hudson, is as healthful as the 
longer rides in the large Sound steam- 
ers. There is better rowing on the 
waters about New York, than there is 
on the inland ponds. There is fine 
fishing at Canarsie and other suburban 
resorts, within two hours’ ride of the 
city halls of either New York or 
Brooklyn. In all that pertains to the 


improvement of health, the metropo- 
lis and its environs afford more facili- 
ties than any other one neighborhood 
in the country. They are not only in 
greater variety, but the wearied seeker 


for health and pleasure, may rest at 
night, amid home surroundings and 
conveniences, comfortable in the fact 
that he is achieving the essential pur- 
poses of his vacation, and at trifling 
expense. These suggestions are avail- 
able to all, but many will never adopt 
them. There will go forth this seas- 
on,as usual, the crowd of young men, 
who eat of unhealthy pie and cake, 
and drink bad liquor, of mothers who 
will allow their children to buy freely 
of ill-cooked, indigestible food and 
shocking confectionery, gorging them- 
selves to an extent that demands the 
presence of the family physician when 
they get home. Intemperance in the 
world is not confined to drinking in- 
toxicating liquors. Next to that evil 
are, the intemperance of eating, of ex- 
ercise, and other excesses in violation 
of Nature’s demands. Regulated ex- 
ercise,without extreme fatigue, proper 
hours of sleep, and the use or abuse 
of many other sanitary requirements, 
which tend to build up or to destroy 
the body, are matters of vital interest 
to all who wish to secure the largest 
and best results from the vacation 
season. 

While these questions are of para- 
mount importance at all times, the 
pursuits of life will not always admit 
of their receiving the attention they 
merit. The season of annual cessa- 
tion from whatever labor has occupied 
the mind or the body, has arrived, 
when the monotonous cares of busi- 
ness are put aside fora week or a 
month, perhaps, and it should be im- 
proved in whatever way may conduce 
to the restoration of mental and physi- 
calvigor. Allclasses need, and should 
have, this annual renovation. We have 
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attempted to show how it may be re- 
alized by those who sometimes believe 
themselves unable to secure it. For- 
tunately, pure air and water and other 
accessories of health and strength, can- 
not be monopolized by any one class 
nor confined to the _ fashionable 
summer resorts at an expense of 
seven dollars a 
day. They may be obtained near 
home at a cost which swells but 
slightly the current expense of other 
seasons of the year. There will be no 
tyranny of fashion, compelling the 
seeker of pleasure to search for it in 
prescribed channels and to pay round- 
ly, because others do, whether they get 
itor not. There is entire emancipa- 
tion from some annoyances imposed 
upon the vacation life of the followers 
of fashion, that they would be gladly 
rid of. Of all professions, teachers 


should know how to make the best 
use of vacation. They are rarely rich, 
and not often very poor, and their 
lives are necessarily methodical and 
reflective. Scholars will naturally fol- 
low the examples of their parents or 
guardians, and in some cases, we fear, 
will not be as discreet as they would 
if they earned their money, or had less 
of it to spend. People of limited in- 
come, in other walks of life, have 
abundant opportunity for summer en- 
joyment at and near home, as we have 
endeavored to indicate, and with a 
reasonable exercise of common sense 
will make a better showing of physi- 
cal improvement at the end of the 
season, than the weary and jaded pos- 
sessors of ample means. who have 
passed the vacation at Saratoga, Cape 
May, or other fashionable resorts. 





THE PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 


BY JAMES CRUIKSHANK, LL. D. 


Every careful observer of the men- 
tal activities of children has noticed, 
that those things affect them most 
readily and most permanently, which 
have to them an immediate and posi- 
tive interest; and if the interest is a 
source of pleasure, then the results are 
not only lasting, but for the most part 
healthful. We judge, then, that even 
the routine work of the school-room, 
reading and writing, and the elements 
of numbers—instruments at best either 
for discipline or for the gaining of 
further knowledge, or for managing 
the material conditions of after-life— 


should be divested, as far as possible, 
of their abstract character. It may 
not always be easy to link them with 
experiences or activities that please 
the fancy or address the imagination, 
or involve some real or imagined pres- 
ent good; but any of these may often 
enter into, and form a part of, the 
method of instruction, even when its 
character is most formal and abstract. 

In a former article, we presented— 
for the sake of convenience of refer- 
ence, and facility of analysis of the 
elements of any given study—a sched- 
ule or classification of the several sci- 
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ences. Dr. Hill remarks, in regard to 
these, in a scheme of primary instruc- 
tion: “Now, all possible objects of 
human thought are comprised * under 
one or another of these five heads, and 
these five studies logically pre- 
cede each other in the or- 
der we have here indicated,” viz.: 
Mathesis, Physics, History, Psycholo- 
gy and Theology. * * * “It must be 
evident, therefore, that the mathema- 
tics logically take the lead, as the 
great and indispensable foundation of 
all learning.” * * * “Geometry is, 
therefore, the first study in an intel- 
lectual course of education; generat- 
ing and leading to arithmetic, and 
through that to algebra, preparing the 
way,also, for physics, and thus for 
history, metaphysics and theology. * * 
We must begin intellectual education 
with geometry, leading the child 
through other studies as rapidly and 


in such order as the amount 
of his geometrical knowledge 
justifies and demands.” In further 


development of the ‘subject of The 
True Order of Studies, he does indeed 
allow, by implication, that some of 
these elementary ideas are obtained 
incidentally and “at first hand from na- 
ture—a sufficient knowledge of the 
laws of space to serve as a basis for a 
great deal of other information picked 
up here and there.” 

It would have been better to say, 
that “ the other information picked up 
here and there”—the daily experi- 
ences of life, in the use andtraining of 
the senses, and through them of the in- 
tellect, makes the child acquainted, in 
the concrete form, with a “ knowledge 


* He means, obviously, “ every pcessible object of human 
thought is comprised,” etc. 


of the laws of space,” which after wards 
he may discover to be a “knowledge 
of geometry.” And we think it must 
be conceded that even a young child 
may not only acquire, by himself, or 
through an instructor, a somewhat 
intimate knowledge of things, their 
qualities, uses, and relations, and even 
of the more recondite facts and laws 
that pertain to them, without any in- 
struction whatever in pure science. 

If Dr. Hill means to urge a natural 
system in which the rational order of 
studies shall be, as in another para- 
graph he sets forth, determined by both 
their nature and relation to each 
other, and to the powers of the mind 
as well, and to oppose this to the once 
universal practice of learning by rote, 
which is daily falling more into dis- 
credit, we most heartily assent. We 
think, however, that the inexperienced 
reader should be put on guard, lest he 
accept the u/timate elements of knowledge 
as synonymous with primary studies, 
of which they are only the factors—- 
just as any object, as an animal, may 
be resolved into members, organs, 
tissues, and chemical elements; yet 
the child can understand at first only 
what he sees, in its form, color, and 
activities. 

It may, perhaps, assist usin judging 
of the nature and range of the various 
studies, if we consider the characteris- 
tics and limits of these several simple 
sciences that go to constitute them, as 
well as to indicate something in re- 
gard to rational methods of instruc- 
tion. We may consider, then— 

1. Theology, that which concerns 
the uncreated Creator, the infinite 
Spirit, or unlimited Will, and: of our 
relations to Him. 
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2. Psychology treats of man, the 
finite spirit or limited Will, chiefly in 
regard to ethical, esthetic, and men- 
tal manifestations. 

3. History is concerned with the 
acts of man, as the creations of the 
finite intelligence, as represented in 
law, language, art, trades. 

4. Natural history discusses the ma- 
terial world in whatever form it pre- 
sents itself to the mind, whether of 
matter as living, as distinguished into 
kinds (chemical elements and their 
analysis), or as the subject of motion, 
viz. : mechanics. 

5. Mathematics embraces within the 
scope of its investigations the field of 
time and space, in which these things 
exist, these creations are wrought, and 
these acts are done. 

Besides these, there are no possible 
ebjects of human thought. 

It will be apparent that each one of 
these may, in some of its simplest 
aspects, appeal to the youngest child, 
and be recognized by his senses, his 
judgment, or his interior conscious- 
ness; whilst any one of them may tax 
the investigation, and even transcend 
the powers of the wisest philosopher. 

But in elementary studies no one of 
them can properly be considered by 
itself, nor is it in the nature of the 
young pupil’s methods of perception 
and thought to deal with them as 
pure science. 

Even arithmetic, in its simplest 
form, embraces not only geometrical 
ideas, but its operations are materially 
aided by the consideration of things 
and ¢heir relations as objects of arith- 
metical computation. 

Higher in the scale, as to the num- 
ber of elements it embraces, is geog- 


raphy, which we mayuse as an illus- 
tration of the interdependence of the 
sciences, and of the manner in Which 
they al) contribute to primary, as well 
as to advanced education. This study 
lays under tribute the entire range of 
human knowledge—that is, it em- 
braces some notion of each one of 
these five branches of the great hierar- 
chy of the sciences. Beginning with 
the lowest, we readily see that both 
geometry for form and its measure- 
ments of distance and space, and arith- 
metic to record its numerical relations, 
are clearly indicated. Natural phil- 
osophy~ pays tribute in what it fur- 
nishes concerning the laws that gov- 
ern. 
This world, 
Poised in the crystal air, with all its seas, 


Mountains, and plains, majestically rolling 
Around its noiseless axis ; 


’ 


in the rivers that flow to the sea, 
the rain and dew that water the earth, 
the tidal pulsing of the ocean, and 
the winds that are the messengers of 
health to the living things that people 
the globe. 

The geographical student need not, 
indeed, enterthe laboratory and ask 
the retort and the crucible for their se- 
crets, but still the chemistry of life ex- 
hibits itself in the wondrous things 
that challenge his admiration and ex- 
cite his wonder, as the treasures of 
nature are revealed to him. 

And what shall we say of the mar- 
vellous fauna and flora that, in end- 
less variety and infinite profusion, 
each in its own proper habitat, make 
the green earth bloom in beauty, and 
land and sea and sky swarm with 
beasts and birds and creeping things. 

And all these and more for the sake 
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of man. So that his activities in the 
cultivation of the soil, the sound of 
the hammer or of buzzing machinery 
in'the workshop, the din of commerce, 
the temples and palaces which he has 
reared, and the forms of beauty that 
glow upon the canvas or speak from the 
dull, cold marble, become the splendid 
retinue of this queen of all the sciences. 
And the growth of language marking 
migrations of tribes, and crystallizing 
history into eras and epochs; the 
power and permanence of Jaw, which 
is the record of man’s progress from 
savagery to civilization, by which 
man enforcing his ideas upon his fel- 
lows, intelligence and justice and right 
do in the long run triumph—all this 
history contributes that it may be seen 
that “all nature, our globe, admirable 
as it isin its arrangement, is not the 
final end of creation ; but it is the con- 
dition of the existence of man. It 
answers as an instrument by which 
his education is accomplished, and 
performs, in his service, functions 
more exalted and more noble than its 
own nature, and for which it was 
made.” In a less evident degree, 
perhaps, are involved the intellectual, 
the zsthetic, and the moral nature of 
man; but surely if the “undevout as- 
tronomer is mad,” whose judgment 
may be overborne by the infinity of 
things which the telescope reveals, 
much more is #e lacking either in judg- 
ment, or in faith, or in reverence, who 
is not filled with a sense of spiritual 
beauty and reverent love, in the con- 
templation of that Infinite Wisdom 
and boundless beneficence that touch 
him in every fibre of his life, and lay 
the whole creation at his feet. 

It will, of course, be inferred, and 


justly, that geography, in all this lati- 
tude of interpretation, is not a primary 
study; but the teacher who has gone 
beyond the dull routine of facts and 
names and civil boundaries, most 
prominent in the text-books, will re- 
turn from these rich fields of thought, 
and with a more generous sympathy 
“ lead the little ones afield” to discern 
the perennial beauties that this science 
has in store for even those of tender 
years. Mystery and superstition, and, 
we may add, the irksomeness and dry- 
ness of school studies, are the off- 
spring of ignorance or of superficial 
culture; but the profoundest wisdom 
and the deepest philosophy are con- 
sistent with truths so simple that a 
child may understand them. There 
is not, save in degree, one truth for the 
child and another for the philosopher ; 
for every truth is eternal, and as the 
mind expands and the thought en- 
larges, we get only clearer and broad- 
er views. That which the infant 
learns in the nursery by his senses, or 
accepts as by a divine intuition, the 
philosopher may, indeed, demonstrate, 
but cannot change. 

We are now prepared to consider 
the nature and limitation of primary 
studies, and remark— 

1. That ‘they may and should em- 
brace topics that have to do with each 
of the five great departments of human 
knowledge, since all these are neces- 
sary not only for the due discipline 
and training of the mind, but famil- 
iarity with each is essential to the 
proper conduct of life. 

2. The gradation of studies is to be 
determined by the capacity of the 
mind clearly to apprehend them. 

3. Some specific studies or exercises 
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of necessity enter into the curricuium, 
whose chief feature is not that of a 
good fer se, but of an instrument by 
which the mind is helped in gaining 
substantial knowledges. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
universally accepted as essentials, have 
to too great a degree been pursued as 
ends, and not as means to other and 
more important ends. We venture 
the statement that, to many, these ac- 
complishments are of little worth, be- 
cause of being disused almost as soon 
as they are acquired. Indeed, many 
a man who is compelled to “ make his 
mark” is higher in the scale of intelli- 
gence and usefulness, and broader in 
the scope of his knowledge and the 
power to use it, than others who “cut 
their capitals” with the grace of a 
writing master. 

We urge, then: 1. That, as things 
have been, the humdrum of daily drill 
upon formal lessons in these branches 
consumes too many months and years 
for the very meager results attained ; 
and, 2. That an intelligent coupling 
of these, with objective and concrete 
knowledge of real things, would, by 
reason of the increased interest and 
the necessity for their use, much facil- 
itate their acquisition. 

This brings us to consider that what 
is really meant by “ Object Teaching” 


(not what it is currently accepted to | 


mean) should have the leading place 
in primary instruction, the ~ others 
being accessory and instrumental. 

It will follow that reading should 
from the first be regarded as the means 
of expressing thought ; and the acquisi- 
tion of the written or printed charac- 
ters, the orthography of words, and 
the culture of the hand and eye in re- 


producing them, in print and in 
writing, will become the material ex- 
pression of the mind’s best and most 
wholesome activity. Incidentally, it 
may be remarked that oral spelling 
should, to a great degree, give place 
to, or be supplemented by, written ex- 
ercises in orthography, copied from 
the book, and from dictation. It 
need hardly be added, that when the 
purpose of learning to read at all is 
kept in mind, the exercise should al- 
ways be intelligent as to the pupil’s 
apprehension of what he reads, and 
forceful _and fit in the expression he 
gives to it. 

It is most earnestly recommended 
that so soon as some facility is ac- 
quired in the art of reading, the 
“made-up” text-book may. largely 
give place to lessons in reading from 
the geography, history, or other topics 


of real interest; even the arithmetic or 


grammar will be better than many of 
the selections that pass current in our 
daily routine of school reading. 

The ordinary school course, in city 
schools, assigns from six to ten years 
to the mysteries of numbers as con- 
tained in the common school arith- 
metic; and wise critics speak of this 
as a part of that “system of cram- 
ming” they so much deplore. The 
difficulty is not in the matter, but in the 
method. Surely, learning to count, and 
its extension in the process of adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing, 
does not involve such a world of labor 
that it should stand at the threshold 
of the child’s progress and forbid his 
advance! If there is any end to be 
gained by the exercises, they may be 
made a pastime and a delight. The 
relations of numbers are few and sim- 


(4) 
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ple, and the relations of things that 
may be made their object enter into 
the commonest facts and experiences 
of daily life. 

The next paper of this series will 
attempt to outline a rational course of 
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primary study, as well for its practi- 
cal as for its disciplinary uses; the re- 
lation of the teacher to it, with hints 
upon methods of study and of recita- 


tion. 





TO A GREEK GIRL. 


With thymy breath and bees that hum, 
Across the years you seem to come,— 
Across the years with nymph-like head, 
And wind-blown brows unfilletted ; 
A girlish shape that slips the bud 
In lines of unspoiled symmetry ; 
A girlish shape that stirs the blood 
With pulse of Spring Autonoé! 


Where’er you pass, where’er you go, 

I hear the pebbly rillet flow ; 

Where’er you go, where’er you pass, 

There comes a gladness on the grass ; 

You bring blithe airs where’er you tread,— 
Blithe airs that blow from hill and sea; 

You wake in me a Pan not dead,— 
Not wholly dead !—Autonoé! 


How sweet with you on some green sod 

To wreath some rustic garden god ; 

How sweet beneath the chesnut’s shade 

With you to weave a basket-braid ; 

To watch across the stricken chords 
Your rosy twinkling fingers flee; 

To woo you in soft woodland words 
With woodland pipe, Autonoé! 


In vain,—in vain! 


The years divide; 


Where Thamis rolls a murky tide, 

I sit and fill my painful reams, 

And see you only in my dreams ;— 

A vision, like Alcestis, brought 
From under-lands of Memory,— 

A dream of Form in days of thought, 
A dream,—a dream, Autonoé! 


—The Spectator. 
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THE EARLIER PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF BROOKLYN. 


DWIGH'1’S HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY. -L. 


In 1852—the year when I came to 
Brooklyn to reside—the leading pri- 
vate school was kept by Benjamin W. 
Dwight. His brother, Theodore W., 
is now chief professor or president of 
the Law Department of Columbia 
College. 

Mr. Dwight’s school occupied the 
house that stands alone on Living- 
ston street, between Sydney placeand 
Clinton street, nearly opposite the 
rear of the Church of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo. It is the only dwelling-house 
on either side of that block. That 
house was built for Mr. Dwight by 
his father, and occupied for school 
purposes from top to bottom for quite 
aterm of years, some twelve or fif- 
teen, I suppose, and until 1854-5, the 
year when the Collegiate and Poly- 
technic School was organized, and 
put in effective operation. The son 
was also offered; by his father, the 
privilege of purchasing the property 
on payment of certain liberal rates, 
on easy terms, the prices to vary ac- 
cording to the years that should elapse, 
and deductions from prices to be made 
according to certain favorable condi- 
tions; and, when Mr. Dwight sold it 
to Rev. Mr. Davidson, now of South 
Oxford street, he allowed the pur- 
chaser as liberal terms as had been 
granted to him by his father. 

Now, consider. Put one hundred 
and fifty boys and young men, lively, 
vigorous, rampant, if not sometimes 
on the rampage, strong, quick, walk- 


W. H. 


ing, jumping, bounding, racing, run- 
ning, tumbling, up stairs and down, at 
all the hours of recitation and change 
of classes, from higher room to lower, 
or the reverse, all in one ordinary 
dwelling house! Why, put a family 
of seven or eight children, the two 
parents, and the servants into sucha 
house, and it often seems to be too full 
--fuller than it can comfortably hold 
or accommodate. But, put ten or 
twelve such families, and no girls, no 
adults, no invalids, at that, all into the 
space, how could they sit, even—still 
less, how could they move to and 
fro with ease? 

Mr. Dwight once, speaking of it in 
his very rapid manner, said to me: “I 
never know just how many I have 
without consulting my books, for 
some are always coming and others 
going,” and his prices were high, and 
the extras were all put in. 

Crowded to overflowing as the 
house was, yet it was equally signal 
for the busy and bustling spirit that 
reigned there, like the rush and drive 
of machinery in a factory, fairly hum- 
ming with the voices of busy workers, 
for every teacher worked to his utmost 
to dispatch the duties of his depart- 
ment, and the-boys, whether naturally 
hard-working or not, were always 
hard-worked on conscientious princi- 
ples, for Mr. D. was unsparing in his 
demands and tasks; he spoiled no 
scholars with short lessons and long 
Mr. D. was a regular driver, 


yarns. 
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systematic, intense, quick-spoken, de- 
cisive, impetuous, zealous, overbear- 
ing all opposition, enforcing rules im- 
partially, and expecting instant obe- 
dience. 

He was an ardent progressive in 
new books and improved methods ; 
introduced new works of merit very 
promptly, and rejected as promptly 
those which did not stand the test of 
the class-room. An _ object - lesson 
teacher, by nature, he bought or con- 
structed suitable apparatus to illus- 
trate philosophy and chemistry as far 
as he taught them—and so of other 
sciences. 

In classical illustration, he needed 
and obtained large wall-maps painted 
to order according to his taste, before 
any European maps of that kind were 
generally used in this country, if not 
ever before they were known or in- 
vented—at all events, known beyond 
the class rooms of an enterprising 
college professor here and there— 
which will be easily credited when I 
add, that we had none to use, and none 
even to admire as decorations on our 
walls in Yale College as late as 1846. 
Kieport’s, perhaps, had not then been 
prepared, or else not imported. In 
1852 or 53, he showed me with great 
pleasure a very large map, some six 
or seven feet high by three feet wide 
or more—a map of Ancient Greece, 
enlarged for him from Baker’s Classi- 
cal Atlas, and painted in very good 
style by a colored man of New York 
—P. H. Reason — who incidentally 
called one day at Mr. D.’s rooms while 
I happened to be there. So all dic- 





tionaries and encyclopzdias, and other 
critical apparatus that bore on classi- 
cal study, and the thorough prepara- 


tion of his young candidates for col- 
lege, interested him deeply. He was 
the first teacher whom I ever heard 
quote cognate roots from the Sanskrit, 
to explain the roots of Latin and 
Greek. It showed the boys the new 
researches of their teacher, and per- 
haps spurred them to work harder. 

With all eagerness, like a man who 
has not half time enough, or lives in 
a hurry, he hurried up the sluggish 
and slow—the lymphatic and easy- 
going. They were driven up to work 
faster. Ever on his lips was the urg- 
ent “Talk fast! talk fast!” The slow 
or the lazy nags he warmed up to 
their best “pace,” as the word is in 
Oxford and Cambridge abroad. No 
recitations could possibly be rattled 
off at the speed he demanded, unless 
thoroughly understood or learned by 
heart. With an eye as quick and 
sharp as a hawk’s, with a voice sharp 
and clear asa bell, he was all busi- 
ness, and had no time to lose, no 
words to waste in school hours, but 
pushed the hour’s duty or work 
straight on, so that his boys must 
move or be moved, and that double- 
quick ! 

It was his theory that he would see 
to the boys as scholars, and let patrons 
see to themselves, come as they would. 
Hence, he did not visit, except in spe- 
cial cases or among his own friends. 
Such strings of Latin nouns, excep- 
tions to the rules of gender and the 
rules of declension, for example, as | 
have heard pouring out from his schol- 
ars’ mouths, with the fluency or volu- 
bility of the trout brooks on the hills 
of the Catskills. 

The philosophy, the value, the 
pleasure of the process to the novice, 
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we do not affirm nor propose to dis- 
cuss. 

Mr. Dwight made his scholars do it 
most perfectly in that style. He trust- 
ed to subsequent years, and the results 
of it which manhood might bring, to 
endorse his work and to conciliate the 
ultimate favor of the youngsters. He 
appealed from them as boys, to them 
as men. He was to be regarded as 
the propelling or centrifugal force of 
the school. 

But the centripetal force was his as- 
sistant, Rev. Mr. Holbrook, now of 
Sing Sing, whose gentleness and gra- 
cious ways served as complement and 
counterpart to the energy and vigor 
of the principal. 

Where Mr. D. might have been ob- 
livious to the facts that boys are but 
boys,with limited capacity of body and 
mind, Mr. Holbrook always apprecia- 
ted the individual need or want or 
burden. So, again, while Mr. Dwight 
habitually stimulated their minds, to 
quicken, to discipline and to stock, 
his assistant’s kind-heartedness inspir- 
ed, encouraged, gladdened and bright- 
ened their very souls. Thus, Dwight 
and Holbrook seemed to me, from 
cursory observation, to be part and 
counterpart to each other. Often, 
since those days, when the two char- 
acters come up before my mind, the 
passage of the New Testament, with 
its Hebrew parallelism is suggested : 

“The law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

Still, these impressions may not be 
completely correct, derived only, as 
they were, from very slight acquaint- 
ance—a few brief interviews with these 
men. It is certain, at all events, that 
no teacher could desire warmer en- 
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thusiasts and backers among the pro- 
fessional men of any community. 

Well known by his position, his la- 
bors, his Jineage, to the then small cir- 
cle of Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional clergymen, and a member of 
their association, he was commended 
warmly to the patronage of their sev- 
eral churches; nay, it is stated that the 
Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D.D., the learned, 
lucubrating, eloquent, many-syllabled 
magnate of the Heights, from his pulpit, 
on the Sabbath, in luminous and volu- 
minous phrase, fervently thanked God 
for Mr. Dwight, as an instructor of 
youth, as a pre-eminent public bene- 
factor of the city, the influence of 
whose culture, enforced by the exem- 
plifications of such a symmetrical 
embodiment and harmoniously perfect 
development of remarkable endow- 
ments of nature, augmented by the 
attainments of philosophical and liter- 
ary education, and heightened by the 
inspirations of our Heaven-descended 
religion ; must constitute a character- 
istic, a protection, and a superlative 
delight of our nascent generation; or 
in much grander strain. No milder 
eulogy would have contented Dr. Cox, 
in the days of his palmiest magnilo- 
quence. 

Endorsed warmly by such men, also, 
as Rev. Dr. Cutler, Episcopalian, and 
Rev. Dr. Dwight, his kinsman—Dutch 
Reformed--from intimate acquaintance 
during many years, he made warm 
personal friends—not a few—and this 
isa privilege not usually accorded to 
men who are opponents of ignorance, 
of evil habits, of stupidity. 

Mr. Dwight, during these years of 
intense and overwhelming toil, was 
an intense student in new fields of 
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knowledge. Denying himself the idle 
pleasure of general society, the relaxa- 
tion: of merely genial and witty 
friendship, the luxury of repose be- 
yond absolute health and welfare, he 
devoted his evenings to study, as he 
informed me, from 7 o’clock to 11, as 
his general rule. In these studies he 
was accompanied and efficiently aided 
by his talented and brilliant wife, co- 
operating with him to collect, prepare 
and arrange valuable material for his 
works. 

The first of these books was entitled 
“ MopERN PHILOLOGY,” and was a 
valuable compend of the fresh results 
then reached by the profound re- 
searches of German _philologists— 
Bopp Bros. and Grimm Bros., mainly 
in regard to the etymologies of the 
Indo-European languages. The stand- 
ard Greek and Latin Dictionaries all 
had to be re-written or thrown aside 
as the result of discoveries made by 
such investigators. Such a compend 
could be written by no one except a 
scholar of some attainments, and was 
not intended nor suited for any popu- 
lar tastes. He sought and found “ fit 
audience, though few.” 

The second of his books was entitled 
“ HIGHER CurRIsTiAN Epucation.” It 
required and evinced no little research 
into other works on the subject, and 
much original thought by its author, 
to embody his own maturest views as 
settled by reading, observation and 
great experience. It still ranks asa 
standard work on that topic—and will 
so rank permanently. 





Both works better deserve, and will 
well repay perusal, than many a new 
work that sounds louder from “the 
trump of fame,” for both are of classic 
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value, and will not be soon superseded 
or superannuated by the progress of 
our fast age; nay, bid fair to come 
into favor in proportion to the ascend- 
ing scale of linguistic culture, and the 
higher sphere of education which. 
wealth may yet covet as its highest 
ornament, and civil life demand as 
passports to power. 

A memoir of the Dwight family, 
and articles in reviews from his pen, 
have also appeared since. Mr. 
Dwight’s school was the only very 
large High School in Brooklyn, for 
the interval from about 1845 to 1855— 
in fact, the only school that rivalled 
it in course of study and in the high 
scholarship it actually secured, was 
that of Comings & Taylor, a school lim- 
ited to forty in number, which was 
borne into the Polytechnic at one 
sweep, leaving empty desks and chairs 
—-a terrific season for private schools 
throughout the city. And yet, there 
are some two hundred private schools 
here now. 

The settees or benches in one of 
Mr. Dwight’s class-rooms, I recollect, 
were arranged on three sides of the 
room; the teacher was in the centre. 
As he walked along the first bench of 
scholars, rapidly questioning the boys 
—small and large—on the Abridg- 
ment of Alison’s Europe, he dealt with 
each individual characteristically, 
prompting and aiding the bright ones 
who were reciting fluently, blaming 
and frowning on the slower ones, and 
so utterly absorbed in the process of 
testing critically each boy’s mastery 
of that lesson, as to forget, in good 
measure, the bench of scholars -on 
whom his back was then turned—a 
splendid opportunity for the rogues. 
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What frolics they cut up as I sat like 
a statue, silently observing 


‘Wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathéd smiles.” 


Ay ! and much more—all that could 
be done in silence. Winking, pinch- 
ing, cuffing, crowding, kicking, pick- 
ing out pocket-handkerchiefs, pulling 
and rumpling of hair, toes trod on, 
shins rapped—all the ways of boyish 
roguery. 

As he turned the angle of the sec- 
ond bench, he was flanked by the first 
and third benches of pupils, whom he 
could see only sidewise, or by a slight 
turn of the head. It became a virtue 
suddenly to keep good order to a 
much greater degree, indulging only 
such performances as could be hidden 
under cover of boy, or book, or bench. 

As he turned the angle of the third 
bench, and grew more absorbed in the 
lesson, turning his back fully on the 
boys of the first bench, how they went 
in for fun, and with greater eagerness, 
as they had had no chance before. 
Never could a set of school-boys have 
achieved a greater amount of fun with 
less noise and in the same minutes; 
yet some ran fearful risks, and now 
and then a few, by mistake or accident, 
made too much noise, were self-be- 
trayed, caught, and rattaned on the 
spot, or booked for later punishment 
by detention or by solid ferule well 
laid on, unless evaded by adroitness 
of excuse, or, once in a while, by a 
scrimmage. The rebel was always 
subdued or expelled. That was the 


way then. 
“If severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault.” 


When Mr. Packer’s munificent be- 
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quest, and Mrs. Packer’s liberal addi- 
tion to the gift, became available, the 
stockholders of the old Female Acad- 
emy found themselves free to take stock 
elsewhere, and invested in the project 
of the COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE. 

In its organization and construction, 
Mr. Dwight is quoted as saying, 
“Brick and mortar won't hurt my 
school.” He underrated the power of 
capital and organization, the develop- 
ment of population, the need of such 
a school, the force of novelty, the ef- 
forts of some five hundred stockhold- 
ers among our chief business men, 
and the public spirit they could create. 

The “brick and mortar” hurt him 
to the extent of sweeping off into spa- 
cious accommodations of the modern 
structure, with its array of Faculty and 
equipments for good work, some sev- 
enty of his largest and most advanced 
scholars, the very flower of his school 
a death-blow to its future standing 
as the largest and best. More and 
more dropped away. The battle was 
lost at the onset. He had “ met the 
enemy,” and he was theirs. He would 
not be second. 

He sold out next Spring, I think, 
left Brooklyn, built a boarding school 
in Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y., where 
he has taught principally since that 
time. 

His old pupils are to-day in large 
numbers, probably some thousands, 
the pride and glory of Brooklyn. The 
mental culture and resources, the per- 
sonal benefits, the success in profes- 
sions, or in business which they have 
since achieved, are largely due to Mr. 
Dwight, and his invaluable services. 

Thorough and entire as his style of 
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work was, it has entered largely into 
the character of Brooklyn in its no- 
blest elements. 

The vacant lots where his boys 
played games of foot-ball and snow- 
ball, and all other sports of their day, 
are now filled with stately and ele- 
gant houses and the large church, but 
are still well-remembered by the old 
scholars, who now, after the lapse of 
twenty years, as they walk around 
those blocks, can imagine they look 
over the fence and hear and see the 
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boys rushing to and fro in play, till 
the bell rings them in. 
“Et hoc meminisse juvabit.” 

Many an anecdote and incident of 
him and other teachers of the earlier 
days in Brooklyn, may be current or 
well-remembered, some that deserve 
to be put on record as “ pregnant ” 
with wit, humor, wisdom or “celestial 
fire.” No doubt, some reader of these 
pages possesses such facts, and would 
be none the poorer for communicating 
them, while we should be the richer. 
Why should we not hear from them ? 





THE SCRIPTURAL IDEAL OF WOMAN. 


A Baccalaureate Sermon to the Graduating Class of 1875 of the Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 
Long Island, by the Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D., delivered in the Chapel of the 
Institute, Monday evening, June 14, 1875, and printed at their request. 


I Cor. xi, 3.—‘“ But I would have you to 
know, that the head of every man is Christ, 
and the head of the woman is the man, and 


the head of Christ is God.” 


This was St. Paul’s ideal of the re- 
lation of beings to each other in the 
scheme of human redemption. As a 
teacher of spirituals in the one matter 
of salvation, his language is exceed- 
ingly plain, and evidently the result 
of much thought. It is a firm convic- 
tion. rst. It is hardly a figure of 
rhetoric, or, rather, it has in it an ele- 
ment of realism. For he uses this 
word /ead in the very next verse for 
the matter of fact occiput, saying, a 
“man praying with his Aead covered 
dishonoreth his head” (Christ), while a 
woman's uncovered head in prayer is 
an act of rebellion against her lord. 
2d. It was so deep a conviction that 
we must throw away the old theories 


of inspiration to escapeits force. For 
a woman’s long hair, he argues, God 
and Nature have given her as a sign 
of subjection. So that if she has any 
rights to assert which conflict with 
the certainty of her subjection to 
man, she ought to begin the unlovely 
and unnatural struggle by shaving off 
her hair. For one, I hold the lan- 
guage of St. Paul to be in harmony 
with nature, history, and revelation 
alike. And his words, in their es- 
sence, areas real and permanent when 
they assert that “ the head of the wo- 
man is the man” as- when they state 
that “ the head of Christ is God, and 
the headship of the race is in Christ.” 

It might seem, perhaps, wiser or 
more courteous in me to choose 
another theme for this audience. But 
it isnot so. God’s theory of life is 
wisest, best, and most beautiful. If 
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Satan,as an angel of light, offers to 
obscure any fact of His, it is the high- 
est compliment and the purest charity 
to call you back from such misrepre- 
sentations to the glorious truths of 
the good God, whose Word is our 
safety and comfort. 

The scriptural idea of any being or 
power is, to one of my principles of 
thought, f#za/. Inanimate objects, and 
even organisms that seem to possess 
imitations of the active powers of 
man, may or may not be described and 
determined by the word of God. They 
are properly a department of that 
human reason, to which God subjected 
them when he caused them all to pass 
before Adam, that he should assume 
the sceptre over them. “ And whatso- 
ever Adam called every living creature 
that is the name thereof.” The name 
fixed the authority and the limits of 
It was in no such list that 
placed. When Adam 
awoke from his deep sleep (and we 
would like to know from him what 
dreams of coming bliss passed over 
him as he slumbered), and saw the 
“mother of all living,” he, it is true, 
named her as well; but it was a name 
of instinctive tenderness—a murmur of 
the heart that came from his lips, as 
he softened his own distinctive mascu- 
line title, and called her zsha, because 
she came from ¢sh—the same, and yet 
not the same—all one in identity, but 
a vowel sound added, as has been 
added since in all languages and 
tongues of earth, by the same instinct 
of all the sons of the old Adam. The 
likeness and the unlikeness are em- 
phatic, and the scriptural ideal of woman 
travels by definite and consistent pro- 
gress, though the two facts, up to the 
last and perfected exposition of the 


science. 
woman Was 
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final presentment to God of the sancti- 
fied race, when that final church of 
the redeemed, in which saints and 
martyrs who have “escaped the cor- 
ruption that is in the world through 
lust, and become partakers of the di- 
vine nature,” shall then appear under 
the figure of a divine ¢sha, not 7sh— 
as the Bride of Christ, the particles 
of a pure body, that, in order to 
stir our sublimest aspirations after 
absolute, consummate holiness. is al- 
ways represented as feminine in the 
Scriptures. They begin with Eden 
and woman taken out of man, “ bone 
of his bone, and flesh of his flesh,” and 
so to be known and called by all the 
future tribes, a softer man—an ésha of 
the selfreliant and autocratic ¢sh. 
What they might have continued in 
Eden we may only dream in our hap- 
piest hours,when at times the “Voice of 
God” seems to be heard by us, walking 
in our gardens’ But, in exact consist- 
ency with this first mention of the 
two; when sin comes on them, she is 
the weaker—she is the first to yield 
and to tempt—and her weird way back 
to peace again is in the path of pain 
and obedience. Adam’s penalty of 
“thorns and briars,” and the “sweat of 
his brow” in toil, are of the earth, earthy. 
No temple or altar of sacrifice has 
ever built itself on them. Woman's 
recompence, on the contrary, was di- 
rectly religious—was instinct with 
typical and sacred meaning—with de- 
struction to the serpent’s head ; it was 
full of a thought of life in death and 
of victory over moral evil. The temple 
of sacrifice fixes it as the corner-stone 
of our spiritual hopes.* 








*Intermix 
My covenant in the woman’s seed renewed ; 
So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace. 


(s) —FParadise Lost. 
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The Bible ends with a dissolving 
view of Eden, and a City and a Bride, 
now one and anon the other; all three 
in their tripled unity of meaning, re- 
vealing that our final consummaticn, 
as a race, leads us through the piety, 
which she has made possible and at- 
tractive, through garden, and the holy 
city, and temple, from Eve to the 
Virgin Mary, and on through the 
church militant and triumphant by a 
love that takes in all and works out 
the points of true godliness, until the 
Spirit sanctifies the full tally of the 
elect sons of God. “Come,” said the 
angel, “and I will show thee the Bride, 
the Lamb's wife.’ “And he shewed me 
that great city, the Holy Jerusalem, 
descending out of heaven from God,” 
and anon the Tree of life is there, and 
the river of life again flows in the 
peopled garden through the street of 
the city, and the gold of it is now for- 
gotten, and the Tree of knowledge has 
vanished out of it. Thus the dream 
of human life is ended at the place, 
but not under the circumstances, 
where it began. 

I say the ideal of woman is consistent 
between these two termini, and repeat, 
that to my mind it is final. I submit all 
fancies to it—judge all theories by it, 
and try to walk in the light of duty and 
compensation that it gives. There 
may be plainer duties and sweeter re- 
wards and loftier visions for those 
who walk in the light of their own 
eyes and tread the airy paths of unaid- 


ed reasun. I do not deny it to them, 


nor do I believe it on their boast. It 
is along this vale, where runs a quiet 
stream, and the fields are green and 
the blue smoke of an humble home 
appears, where the -path may seem 


somewhat narrow, but it is always 
safe, that I am content to walk, and 
wait for other spheres, to ascend the 
dizzy steeps of the rationalist and 
the profane. It is there that the 
soft chant of a woman, whom God 
and men alike call blessed, is always 
to be heard: “ He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted 
them of low degree.” She interprets, 
and, as high priestess at the altar of 
home, it is her mission to interpret to 
us all, that sublime principle of hu- 
man faith—how to rule by yielding, 
how to rise by humility, to shine by 
modesty and to gain and‘save and 
sanctify all by self-denial and the cross. 
God help me, my young friends, to 
say some word to you which may 
interpret to you the idea that lies un- 
der our true life, that you may be aid- 
ed to study into it, and find its rewards 
your highest ambition. 

What is, then, the Scripture idea of 
woman? Is it consistent? Is it true 
to life and your own hearts? Is it 


practicable for you in the turmoil of | 


the day, and as an answer to the noisy 
claims of heretics and _ reformers 
falsely so called ? 

Woman took her place at once in 
the Scripture, and held it, with small 
changes to the end. Rebecca and 
Rachel among the patriarchal races, 
and Eunice and Lois in the last age 
of the nation, are all of one. Men 
changed age by age. The advance of 
civilization shewed very plainly in 
them, far less in the women of the 
Bible. As we walk with the first 
saints, there is always enough to inti- 
mate to us that we are keeping the 
company of men of wild and savage 


races. The prophet Isaiah has cov- 
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ered all I would say in this direction 
when he calls on the Israelites of his 
somewhat advanced and pretentious 
era to “look to the rock from wheuce 
they were hewn and to the hole of the 
pit from whence they were digged, to 
Abram, their father, and to Sarah that 
bore them, for God called him a/one”’ 
out of the idolatry and barbarism of 
the Chaldees. Often God 
them with their incorrigibleness and 


rebukes 


perverse rudeness of disposition. It 
is apparent to any careful reader of 
Scripture that in all the departments 
over which claims distinctive 
rule the advance was very slow, and 


man 


was gained by the long suffering and 
often repeated 
couraged helps of Divine grace. Of 
course, in all such departments, wo- 
men have advanced only as men have 
improved. The father of the faithful 
was a shiek of wandering Arabs, and 
him, 


and constantly dis- 


the pagan Pharaoh surpassed 
once at least,in faithfulness and cour- 
age. The last of the divines, John 
ben-Zebedee, would have found both 
Abram and Pharaoh difficult scholars 
in the school of piety of his age. But, 
as in that which is under all the visi- 
ble acts of life, the faith in things un- 
seen, faith in God, faith in 
mercy and self-denial, as that faith 
exalted Abraham, the 
to oneness with all! 
him, so, in the 


wanderer, 
who foliowed 
lesser faiths 
given specially to woman's charge, in 
the /ares that guard home, that mould 
the early years of all men, that reveal 
to all those beliefs and affections 
which sanctify men—the first mother 
and the last stand side by side. Eve, 
with her mistaken cry of, “ Cain!* I 





* The marginal rendering of the name of Cain in Gen- 
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have gained a man—the Lord;”’ as if 
the serpent’s head were crushed at 
once in the mystery of the joy over 
and Mary, with her 
modest exhibit of pure faith: “ Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord,” are one in 
our minds. St. Paul could emphasize 
the broad contrast between the first 
and the second Adam—the one all 
earthly, the other “the Lord from 
Heaven.”” But no logical or rhetori- 
cal exigency ever suggested to any 
apostle the similar contrast of Eve 
and Mary. Yet one was the first 
actual sjnner; and, in St. Paul’s 
theory, was that part of her husband’s 
surrounding by which he fell t—as if, 
but for her he would have walked 
the icy paths of lovely virtue, without 
a sigh for the knowledge of good and 
evil; and the other, if not of Immacu- 
late Conception, is yet the type of the 
piety, that clothes in white the Bride 
of her Son. On the other hand, the 
evil woman of Scripture has one like- 


her infant ; 





ness and one coloring throughout. 
One crime indicates her depravity— 
whether in the temptress of Joseph, in 
the daughter of Eth-baal { or the here- 
sy of Thy atira. Her fitting title is 
Jesebel—* that woman,” said Jesus, 
with the nearest approach to a sneer 
of utter contempt, “that calleth her- 
self a prophetess, to teach and seduce 
my servants, to commit fornication, 
and to eat th.ngs sacrificed to idols.” 
esis, iv.,2, 1s “‘ gotten or acquired.’”’ The Hebrew is 
“ I have gotten a man, to wit, the Lord.” The Vulgate 


correctly translates the Septuagint: ** Possedi hominem 
per Deum.” 


+‘**For Adam was first formed, then Eve; and 
Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived 
was in the transgression.’’—2 Timothy, ii., 13, 14. 
‘* To me transgressor, who, for thee ordain’d 
A help, became thy snare ; 
But infinite in pardonis my Judge, 
That I, who first brought death on all, am grac’d 
The source of life.”’ —Paradise Lost» 


+ rs = — 
t 1 Kings, xvi., 31. 
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These three crimes typify the three 
woes and curses of all life—seducing 
the good from virtue, revelling in the 
perversion of her womanhood, and 
teaching men to desecrate their soul's 
faith by its cognate crime, ¢do/atry. 
The evil women of the Bible are all 
of one sort. The long train begins 
with “the* daughters of men,” the 
Pagan women who led astray the first 
sons of God, and manifests the evil 
arts of their kind on, through Jezebel 
painted and “tired,” to Herodias the 
dancing girl, and then to that fearful 
idealizing of the Satanic and hateful, 
the Scarlet woman of Revelation, with 
her wine cup of abominations. Weak, 
and sometimes wild women, whose 
deeds are strange, rise here and there 
along the line of history: and a shal- 
low interpretation either confuses their 
characters or invents specious exten- 
uations of their actions. Rebecca, 
the common model of the true wife, 
conspires to cheat her husband, 
and drives her sons—the one _ into 
exile, and the other to  despera- 
tion, Rachel, the precious reward 
of fourteen years of toil, deceived her 
father and robbed him of his house- 
hold gods. Jael, wild daughter of the 
Kenites, dared to violate the sacred 
rites of hospitality ; and Deborah, the 
wierd prophetess of Mount Ephraim, 
pronounced her blessed of the Lord, 
for the deed. These were venial 
crimes. There was room for a true 
character beyond them. They be- 
longed to savage times, and were sins 
of ignorance, and open to a late repent- 





* I suppose the ‘*Sons of God” in Genesis, vi., 2, who 
fell into the snares of the daughters of men, were those 
who-yet remained more or less in sight of the gate of 
Paradise—and “fast by the oracles of God.” Their 
= the children of the wanderers into untrodden 

elds. 


ance. But the sins that cross the 
womanly ideal, shattered the virtue of 
the soul, and placed the name of the 
sinner on the black list of the Bible. 
We get at the ideal of the Bible by 
seeing the sin that thus utterly de- 
stroys it. Two sins are registered in 
Scripture as radically destructive. As 
one may trace the veins and network 
ofa leaf that has been charred by a 
conflagration, and discover what was 
its class and order, so we may see in 
these opposites the original design 
and beauty of the Creator’s plan. 
That one sin, which deforms and de- 
stroys utterly all manhood, and that 
makes the books of the Old Testa- 
ment gloomy with disaster and ruin, 
is édolatry. Outwardly, and formally 
in act, what is it? See it in the only 
man in whom it was allowed: “ When 


thy servant doweth down himself in the - 


temple of Rimmon—the Lord pardon 
thy servant inthis thing.” And Elisha 
said unto him, “Go in_ peace.’* 
But, though allowed to an uncov- 
enanted Pagan, who owed no alle- 
giance to Moses, the act was a capital 
crime in the Istaelite. Andif the Old 
Testament has one crime that it was 
designed by its Author to educate men 
in lively and effectual detestation of, 
as the deadliest poison—it was 7do/la- 
try. Why? Because it was by it, the 
test of all true manhood was deter- 
mined—by it, as by a hair line, the 
faith of man, in the good and the bad, 
was balanced and decided. It isa 
shrewd guess of commentators, that 
the word which our Lord wrote on the 
sand, when Jerusalem’s haughty sons 
dragged the adulterous woman into 
His presence for judgment, was this 


* 2 Kings, v, 18. 
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word zdolairy, by which they had pros- 
tituted the virtues of their souls, had 
cast off their allegiance to the supreme 
authority of their covenant, and had 
separated bet ween themselves and God. 

The other sin which was a par- 
allel in all its parts with idolatry, 
is adultery. Christ is the head of the 
man—the sin of idolatry dethrones 
the King. The other sin is, ona simi- 
lar line, fatal. It is a moral death in 
the sinner, and breaks the bond which 
God had created. The prophets have 
exhausted language to excite a sense 
of the oneness in cause and effect of 
these two sins,and to awaken the torpid 
consciences of their countrymen to 
horror and detestation of it. 

We learn, then, the position in which 
God has placed the woman, by this 
double refraction of the one sin. 
Whatever piety God demands of man 
in the high ideal of the things 
unseen and eternal, he has given him 
the woman to be his help, meet for him, 
that the values of the virtues may al- 
ways be tested by his owntrial. His 
disobedience shall issue in hers; his 
spiritual errors shall reveal themselves 
in the similar evils in his own ‘sensi 
tive circle. until the names of his sins 
and hers shall run in parallel lines, 
and his sacrilege of the secret shrine 
of his faith in God, shall be the direct 
and punitive curse of his own home. 

So all the phraseology of spiritual 
life moulded itselt instinctively by the 
language of home, and the larger part 
of our ideas of the divine life belongs 
to home, and depends directly on the 
life led by man and woman. Take 
out the woman, and the most of it 
would perish, and with it the mean- 
ings and comforts of it. 
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If Genesis is a true account, man 
was once alone, as if in the upward 
march of creation, God had stopped 
with him and waited awhile. Woman 
came as if an afterthought. She came 
with a reason for her being, and the 
end of her creation was to meet a 
want that was then discovered, that 
man should not be alone. She meets 
that want, and her later coming was 
to open for them both the gates of 
heaven. Her first description in Gen- 
esis is in the word c’negedo*—one over 
against him—like and vet unlike—one 
in whom he is to read his fate, and 
learn the’ way to good or evil—his 
companion, and so far a helpmeet for 
him, but a Help instinct in every part 
with weal or woe, as he leads her to 
her being’s end, or drags her down 
with him to failure or ruin. 

Do you ask which isthe greater, man 
or woman? I mayanswer: Which is 
the greater, the positive or the negative 
pole in a magnet, as the lightning 
lines of thought and feeling flash 
along the wires from continent to 
continent? Which pole can say to 
the other, I have no need of thee? I 
am greater, and can do all. Yet 
neither is the other, nor sufficient of 
itself, to bring tous, one message of 
promise from the skies. All God's 
oracles have come down to us on the 
wires of family life, from the first 
vaguely-worded prophecy to the ful- 
filment, in which God revealed him- 
self as the Father of all true souls, as 
the Son of Man, and the lover of a 
Bride that shall embrace all our per- 
fected life. 

If, now, this be so, then Milton was 





*A help meet (or suited) to him. “‘Adjutorium simile 
” 


sibi,”’—Vulgate. 
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not far wrong when he makes Eve, in 
the fulness of her own pure love, say 
to Adam: 

—What thou bidd’st, 

Unargued I obey ; so God ordains. 


“God is thy law, thou mine ; to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her 





praise.””* 


For if the Scriptural theory of the re- 
lation of the sexes, as a necessity con- 
fessed in the Divine counsels, be correct, 
then the path of true piety in its princi- 
pal symbols and finger-posts, is con- 
stituted in that relation. It creates the 
needs and exigencies for the virtues. 
It makes his home sacramental with 
intense life, and opens before both 
man and wife the rewards of a future 
life. Two cherubim keep- guard in 
every house over the way of Life—the 
one the Angel of Birth, the other that 
of Death. The one symbolizes before 
man all the possibilities of self-denial 
and heroism, all the brotherhoods and 
social ties and their graces, and teach- 
es him how, in mortifying the deeds of 
the body, he is born again to a new 
and spiritual life. Tenderness for the 
weak, patience with the sick, forbear- 
ance with the ignorant, forethought 
for the inexperienced, justice in the 
household, religious faith in things 
unseen as the corrective of passion, 
abhorrence of vice and sensuality, by 
fear of inevitable compensations to 
the thirdand fourth generations; love, 
the golden link of all other virtues, 
that lifts itself and them into the 
higher plane of congruity to the mys- 
teries of sublime graces—these are the 


* Lest some dull elf may fancy a meaning or inference 
here, that neither Milton or the preacher intends, it may 
be well to note that Eve said this in Paradzse, not here 
among husbands, who are fallen beings, and to a perfect 
man, who could not command or require anything more 
or less than the pure laws of God and nature require. It 
was as God was his law, that he could be hers, 


thoughts that lit the first altar fires 
in the houses, and keep them burning 
now in the churches of men. The 
other, the Angel of Death, darkly clad, 
but no less fair and true to us than the 
first, shows us the negative side of all 
the other’s gifts. It ushers the dead 
in .trespasses to their own place. It 
whispers to the true souls, “he that 
liveth and_ believeth in the Son 
of Mary, never dies.” Our Lord, 
true to this conception, began 
His miracles at the marriage at 
Cana—in giving a troop of simple 
peasants the wine of their joyful feast, 
and He ended them at the tomb of 
Lazarus, in telling us how death is a 
sham and a delusion—how in that 
better land, where He is, they neither 
marry nor are givenin marriage; they 
have no births nor deaths; they have 
no private homes or sodalties, and so 
no need of temple or shrine, but are 
as the angels of God. 

For lack of time, I cannot go into 
particulars, to trace out the Scriptural 
ideal of woman’s place in the econ- 
omy of creation. I do not think it 
requisite, for Scripture readers do not 
have any chance to doubt what it is, 
and those who do not read, would not 
accept it, if told to them twenty times 
over. God said to her, and He says 
it every day to her now, “ Thy desire is 
subject* to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.” The good and gentle 
among women confess and accept it: 
the froward and bad rebel and wrestle 
against it,and none the less demon- 
strate its truth in their inconsisten- 
cies. They who struggle for woman’s 
rights, so far as they are on sound 
ground, owe the sympathy of every 


* See the margin Gen., iii, 16. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL 
community to the faith of these Scrip- 
tures; where they are unsound, they 
sooner or later array against them this 
ideal of womanhood common to 
Moses and St. Paul. It is always 
a losing battle. The great bulk of 
Christians need only a moderate faith 
in the ideal of the Scriptures, and 
they will be content to remedy social 
evils, one by one, and wait for the 
mistaken zeal of demagogues to go 
out of itself. What Moses revealed 
as the law of the race, that woman’s 
pain and penalty should be interlinked 
with her subjection to her husband, is 
as certain and constant as the law of 
gravitation. A woman’s home-life is 
her religion; a man’s is his revela- 
tion. Sheis saved by it. He looks 
on and sees the cherubim, and finds 
the way back into the Paradise of God. 
And the same law is made by S8t. 
Paul, the fairest jewel in her crown, 
and the element of her rejoicing. 
He puts the arguments of her 
duties on a ground. that I claim 
profane rationalists cannot compre 
hend. “ Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord ; 
for the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
Church,* and he is the saviour of the 
body. Therefore, as the Church is 
subject unto Christ, so are wives to 
their own husbands in everything.” 

Do you ask me questions of how? 
and how far? I answer, there are 
many Christian homes, where no such 
questions are ever asked, or need be 
raised; where no power is ever arroga- 





*The shade of meaning of the Vulgate, in 
Ephesians v,23, which is the authority in the Roman 
Cc ‘ 


urch, is noticeable. ‘* Quoniam vir caput est mulieris 
sicut Christus caput est Ecclesiz ; ipse salvator corporis 
ejus."’ The zfse refers doubtless to Christus, but certainly 
reflects back also to the vir. 
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ted, where a deep consciousness of mu- 
tual love and interdependency takes 
the place of the first selfish loves of the 
romance period of. loverhoed; where 
messengers out of the blue unknown 
come with revelations of duty and 
tenderness that win their own place; 
homes, where the two are so spiritually 
and substantially one, that the only 
thing like it in earth and heaven, is 
that mystery that St. Paul was trying 
to explain—Christ and the Church. 
In other words, for all true homes it is 
a question of theory, not of fact. It 
ignores the previous nobility and 
piety, the self-denial and devotion of 
a true spiritual love, of which mar- 
riage is the sign and the expression. 
“But,” says some one to me, “ shall 
an educated and refined woman, full 
of sense and lofty instincts, yield 
obedience to a brute?” I reply, 
not if she can help it. And, that 
she may not be called to do so, let her 
not marry him. Let her study deeply 
every law of her own nature, and learn 
that Christian marriage is a most 
solemn thing for both, but, for her, 
fraught with fatal meaning. Let the 
soft romance of the novel and poem 
be brought into the sunlight of sound 
reason, and the girl begin by honor- 
ing her father and mother—which 
is “the first commandment’ with 
promise,” and, I may add, the first part 
of the fulfillment of which promise is 
realized in safety just here. Let her 
soberly accept her lot—as_ herself 
a sacramental medium between man’s 
nature and his religion—as his help- 
meet and the idealization of his 
sublimest piety, and walk warily to 
the altar with him, that there may not 
be these dreadful incongruities and 
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horrible discords. But if she has 
sinned by taking on her soul, vows 
that know no lifting here on earth, 
and if she finds too late that she is 
doomed to walk her weary road with 
a soulless brute—then what? 

What is the idea that Christianity 
teaches us saves man—the salt, but for 
which he would sink: in sin and 
despair? Is it not that the lofty and 
and the pure, and the godlike, can be 
linked to the brutal, and often must 
be; and that they can lift it, and hold 
back its vice, and make it worthy of 
God’s pity. Oh, what a charming world 
this might be, if all the delicate and 
sweetly pious ones could walk to- 
gether in white, and sing their sweet 
-souls away to exquisitely selfish bliss! 
Whocame from the heaven of heavens, 
and left all things pure and lovely, 
and took on Him our vile body, and 
toiled among sinners and bore their 
infirmities, and healed their sicknesses, 
and then with one awful plunge 
dropped down into the whirlpool of 
all anguish and agony, to find for us 
the pearl of price ?—to struggle with 
death and lead him captive for us? 
And shall we shrink from following 
Him? Never! For the Pagan wo- 
man, Jet there be the Pagan divorce, 
and the Pagan lust and all its woes. 
But let Christian women accept the 
fate of the Cross. Yea, they do. They 
are struggling in numberless instances 
to lift their husbands to their own 
level. They endure wrongs—wrongs 
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that no female suffrage or social re- 
form can ever reach —wrongs that they 
bury out of sight of all save God and 
the Son of Mary; and they fulfil nobly 
their high destiny, in giving their lives 
in sacrifice for the sins of men. Be- 


hold I shew youa mystery, Christ and 
the Church. Thus, St. Paul solved in 
his mind this perplexity when he 
longed to get at the secret of marriage 
as a divine, condensed religious teach- 
ing. Find me one man who realizes 
the Christ in his life, and I will face 
him with scores of women who are 
being crucified on their affections, 
and are showing to the world the 
mind of Christ. For one, I have 
no fear of any permanent excess on 
the side of wild views of married- 
There is 
this mat- 


life and womanhood. 
in women an instinct in 
ter, as true as the magnetic secret 
in the needle. It points, sooner or 
later, to the distant 
Divine attraction. I could almost 
dare to say that if you should remove 
out of the world the knowledge of this 
ideal of religion, you would find, that 
this instinct in the sex would at once 
begin pointing us back again towards 
it, and through toil and suffering 
working back to it again. My experi- 
ence with women is not that there is 
any deep-settled doubt in them as to 
the beauty of the ideal of “the holy 
women of old.” I would, in the noisi- 
est crew that would clamor on this 
subject, be sooner tempted to warn 
women against the re-action of super- 
stition than the danger of unbelief. 
If I have made myself at all under- 
stood in these remarks, her sphere, as 
we call it, is her own. She may not 
go out of it, and she herself is to-day, 
and always will be, the greatest obsta- 


clein the way of the demagogues of 
either sex that would tempt her out of 


it. Of course, there is always “a good 
time coming ”—a dream of the old Jew 
millenium, when all things shall be 
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made over again; and a new heavens 
and new earth here below be had for 
the rejoicing theorists. And in our 
community enough good Christians 
are shockingly bad interpreters of 
their Bibles. So we have the abyss 
between the pure Scriptural ideal of 
woman and the modern notions, 
bridged over by half-truths and whole 
Still, the less, these 
questions all the while settle them- 
selves. Systems rise and fall, yea 
churches effloresce and decay, but the 
Moses and Paul 


errors. none 


philosophy of 
main unchanged. 

Shall vote? Do they wish 
to? Is it the experience of husbands 
and fathers generally that their wives 
and daughters are pining for registry 
at the ward offices and longing to tell 


women 


their occupations and ages, to the stern 


grey-beards, who solemnly record it 
Women 


there thrice, beyond recall ? 
have reigned as queens, and I chal- 
lenge you to look the record through 
for a brighter fame than that of Eng- 
land’s Victoria —and the Koh-i-noor in 
her crown is that the woman has not 
been lost in the monarch—the wife 
and mother, in the constitutional head 
of the Council Board. Track history 
back to the beginning. How few wo- 
men ever manifested the slightest de- 
sire for power for their own sakes. The 
few who did, were not lovely or ad- 
mirable. Of all possible complaints 
in a free land, this is the silliest, that 
any rights that she can fairly ask can be 
withheld from her. Let the women of 
the land once ask as a large majority 
for such a boon, and they will have it, 
and be the first to repudiate the use 
of it.* 


* Any fair antagonist to this opinion as to voting will 
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Shall they be doctors and lawyers 
and divines? What hinders? Who 
bars the way? Themselves, and the 
world-old conviction, that they pos- 
sess and believe in, that the tempters 
who hoid before them this apple of 
desire and whisper the delusive prom- 
ise of “being as gods” are luring 
them anew to folly and shame. To 
an old fogy like myself, the idea of 
any radical revolution in the relations 
ot the sexes, is as unlikely, as that fol- 
ly shall ever be found better than wis- 
dom, or the qualities and duties of one 
sex ever pass over to the other. The 
power that makes man and woman 
one and the same, must first take down 
from the cross the suffering Christ, 
and persuade Him tv assert His rights 
among men, and not to suffer tamely, 
and bleed and die for others. The 
womanly lost to humanity would be 
a ghastly price to pay for her disen- 
franchisement. There are wrongs and 
evils always existing, hardships inev- 
itable, incongruities and tyrannies 
most oppressive. There are crosses of 
all weights and sharpness of thorn; 


_and wails of misery, and “Lama Sa- 


bacthanis,” and mutter ingsof De Pro- 
fundis, always mingled in the voices 
that go up to the eternal Throne: and 
there will be to the end. But for all 
these, yea, in the mysteries of God’s 
will, by and through these, men and 
women learn the story of patience and 
faith and-self-denial, and of final vic- 
tory over evil and hate and diabolism. 

The description of a virtuous wo- 
man, given by a wise one, twenty- 
eight centuries ago, will be the test of 





perhaps allow me to add, that I do not believe that all 
men ought to vote, but rank it merely among the e2/e- 
diences of society, and not by any means among our na- 
tural rights. 
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a virtuous woman twenty-eight cen- 
turies hence. Her price then was, is, 
and will be “above rubies,” and the rudy 
stood with the mother of Lemuel, for 
the most priceless, as it is the most 
beautiful of precious stones. Her 
works may be formally such as adorn- 
ed the homes of the Hebrew and the 
black tents ofthe wandering Arabs, or 
they may be such as now occupy our 
matrons and sisters in this later age, dif- 
fering always with our needs and tastes: 
but her labors and travail of heart, her 
fated pains and joys, her power of 
sympathy, her self-forgetfulness and 
care for others, her sovereignty over 
home and children, are always one and 
changeless. She may lay her hands 
to the spindle or to the spinnet, but 
“her husband will be known in the 
gates when he sitteth among the elders 
of the land,” because his heart “ doth 
safely trust in her, so that she siall 
have no need of spoil.”” She may “ seek 
wool and flax” to work willingly with 
her hands, or she may make herself cov- 
ering of tapestry,and her clothing be of 
silk and purple’”’—yet “her children rise 
up and call her blessed, and her hus- 





° ® ” 4 ? 
band also, and he praiseth her.” Yea; 


and I remind you it is a woman that 
said it—let her, as her proud right, claim 
this reward: “Give her the fruit of 
her own hands, and let her own works 
praise her in the gates;” in other 
words, let her have no better fate or 
compensation than her own rich 
deserts, and it will be a queenly re- 
compense, and a crown of tender 
lovingness and deeds of passing 
grace, that no man taketh from her. 

Am I asked here, by way of a taunt- 
ing objection, “Io you mean that 
every woman must be married, and 


must be a wife and mother, in order 
to fulfil her destiny in life?” Itell you 
that every woman here, so far as she 
is good and true, will always be loving 
something and somebody, for whom 
she will be thinking and caring. And 
her happiness will be in proportion 
to the dignity of the object; and the 
Zift in her love will be the gauge of 
her truth and piety. 

Again, I would answer such logic 
thus: Consider the lilies of the field, 
arrayed in more elaborate splendor 
than Solomon in all his glory. Study 
the composition of each flower and 
enjoy its perfume. Each one has 
been created by the wisdom of God 
for a given object—to test the life of 
the plant, to mark its period of self- 
denial, and to continue the line of its 
order through a_ future summer. 
While a plant lives for itself it bears 
only leaves. Its flowerage is the 
natural revelation of the doctrine of 
the Cross, of a yearning to live for 
others. It then begins to put on its 
beautiful garments, as it begins to die, 
that others may live after it. Yet 
myriad flowers every day stop short 
of that end; myriads drop unheeded in 
the dust, while the great predestined 
plan of creation moves on to its ac- 
complishment. Each lily’s duty is to 
bloom and shed its fragrance without 
grudging on the air, sure of this —that 
nothing true and good and beautiful 
is ever lost, that nothing of failure 
happens in the works of God. Every 
woman may heed the moral, and see 
to it that she be worthy to stand side 
by side withthe Virgin of Nazareth, as 
she said to the angel—* Behold, the 
handmaid of the Lord.” 

Young ladies, I have handled this 
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subject in all gravity and plainness, 
as, in my judgment, it ought to be 
handled. It is a field of thought 
which invites often the flatteries of the 
poet, the soft hyperboles of the lover, 
the moonlit theories of fanciful and 
fantastic sentimentalists, and the va- 
garies of fanatics. By the one class 
women are angels, whose gauzy wings 
are yet in chrysalis, and their only 
duty here is to float on such media 
as can bear them up, and wait in list- 
less dreaming, till their angelic vigor 
is developed. By another class they 
are much as the Culprit Fay was, 
when he was pursued by every genii 
and gnome of the river in that eager 

strand 
martyrs 


swim to reach the starlight 
under Cro’nest. They are 

without the fire and the fagot ; maud- 
lin witnesses to sorrow, without the 
rack and the thumb-screw —too tender 
and shrinking for the light of com- 
mon day. Wrap them up in collodion 
and cotton, and give them the lulling 
anzsthetic of mawkish 
tion. With others, again, they are 
victims of man and chance. All their 
rights have been invaded and stolen 


commisera- 


from them. Everything’ is against 
them. Their weapons of love and 


beauty, their opportunities as lover 
and wife, all go against them. For 
them water runs up hill, and snow 
falls in midsummer. The only thing 
that man and nature leave them is 
“the cheerless winter of their discon- 
tent.”” This jumble of affected sorrows 
and aspirations forms the noisy creed 
of their self-appointed defenders, who 
are driven by their own efforts slowly 
and surely away into unbelief and 
scoffing. Beginning by promising 
them a renovated world, they end in 
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theories that befit the sty of Epicurus. 

The language of the Scriptures is 
the true clue, through all such 
theories of womanhood. No lover or 
poet can exceed the 
sweet compliments that may be coin- 
ed out of Holy Writ. There our 
daughters appear as “ the poiished cor- 
ners of a temple,” on which one’s 
eyes must rest, as they look toward 
the shrine of God. The three points 
of our ideal, which only a woman 
can fill,of Eve; the Virgin mother of our 
Lord, and the Bride of Christ, are very 
solemn pictures; and, certainly, it may 
be said without irreverence, they are 
most comf.rting to her native longing 
for sympathy and esteem. She is the 
sacrament of Life; the outward and 
visible sign of grace, of self-denial, of 
patient suffering, of keen sensibility 
of danger and strong assurance of 
life in death, which man can learn 
originally only from her. Like the 
magnet, she vibrates with a life of her 
own, whose effects he sees and feels 
in his home and temple, whose mys- 
tic source of power is far off among 
the stars, fast bound to the throne of 
God. 

If { should conclude with an exhor- 
tation, it would bethis alone: Think 
“ Woman’s lot is on 


charm of the 


on these things. 
you,” and it is false to say that it is 
only “ silent tears to weep.” “Men 
must work and women must weep,” 
while the tides and fall. But 
both work and weep in vain if. they 
have no higher faith than in the things 
that are seen and temporal. _ You go 
now from school as educated women, 
and you take your places, by a double 
right, in society—by right of every 
charm as women—by the added right 


rise 
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of the skill of trained and richly- 
stored minds. Like Diana, stand 
proudly under the Tree of Life, by the 
true ideal of your sex, and let all who 
rudely profane its solitude perish 
like Actaeon, by his own dogs. Ac- 
cept as a matter of devout study the 
Apostolic climax, “ The head of the 
woman is the man; the head of man 
is Christ; the head of Christ is God.” 
Is Christ the galled inferior of God? 
Or is man the wronged slave of 
Christ? The same holy influence 
of love flows on into your portion of 
the triad, and mingles all in one. 
Then turn and see the other reading. 
Man's highest ideal of visible beauty 
was Eve. AndIam not sure that St. 
Paul did not mean, that Adam dared 
death rather than lose her. Then 
Mary was the sacramental thought 
between the race and God, and was in 


a manner necessary to our salvation. 
And when the oracles of God would 
tell us—of that Ideal which shall win 
the Deity himself to a love, far beyond 
all other loves—lo! sanctified Human- 
ity stands before the Throne like “a 
king’s daughter, all glorious within, 
in clothing of wrought gold and rai- 
ment of needlework.” God give you 
wisdom to fix in your minds clear and 
intelligent views of your own natures 
and your due place in the economy of 
creation, and the Divine plan of salva- 
tion, that you may scorn all meaner 
dreams, and detect and repudiate 
the temptations of the profane. The 
Christian Scriptures have placed 
you where you are to-day. May its 
wisdom be yours, and its ideal of 
womanhood your shield and exceed- 
ing great reward! 


STUDY RELATIONS. 


A. 


When we enter a forest and look at 
the innumerable twigs, branches and 
leaves, we are sure that to study each, 
individually, would be impossible; for 
such a purpose, a lifetime would be 
too short, and a lifetime spent in such 
study would be wasted. 

Yet, we may know the principal 
characteristics of every leaf. How? 
We observe the varieties of wood, study 
one leaf belonging ‘to each variety ; 
and, further, trace the leaf back to the 
twig, to the branch, to the trunk ; that 
is, we trace isolated and apparently 
unrelated leaves back to one common 
trunk, or variety of wood, show their 


> Mi. 


common origin, and safely infer their 
common characteristics. 

Teachers are sometimes guilty of a 
folly scarcely less than that of study- 
ing each forest leaf. The error is the 
same in kind, if not in degree. We 
find six different cases of reduction of 
denominate whole numbers and frac- 
tions, as if these cases were something 
more than simple reduction, involv- 
ing common and decimal fractions. 
We teach that we can combine similar 
quantities in algebra; that ratio exists 
between like quantities; that we can 
compare quantities only when they 
have a common property; that we can 
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add fractions when they have a com- 
mon denominator; that we add units 
of the same kind—the same truth ap- 
pearing in many different statements 
and operations. What is meant by 
Studying relations is, that we should 
trace back each of these facts to the 
fundamental truth containing them 
all—that we count things of the same kind 
only. Away down in the primary 
school, we find the common trunk 
from which has sprung a rich foliage 
of facts. 

It is at this point that an earnest 
protest should be entered against this 
habit of causing children to study in 
shreds and patches. All recognize 
that no truth is isolated. Aside from 
what is intuitive, each new truth is 
but a form or outgrowth of some truth 
already known. Interest is product 
and factors ; powers are products, and 
roots are factors. The most complex 
sentence in its last analysis is subject 
and predicate. We give power to our 
pupils as we give them ability to see 
in complex forms a variety of some 
form that is familiar. If this would 
seem to confine the attention too much 
to the study of what is called element- 
ary, let it be remembered that the most 
wonderful generalizations of science 
have nearly all been suggested by fa- 
miliar facts. 
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Unrelated facts, if remembered, are 
rubbish that encumbers the mind, a 
dead weight that burdens the memory, 
an obstruction to the reason and judg- 
ment, and for all practical purposes 
are nearly worthless. 

Knowledge is a chain; its links are 
welded by association, and to be used, 
none must be broken. From intui- 
tions the mind ascends to the highest 
attainments and finest culture over an 
unbroken plane. Starting in the pri- 
mary school, there should be no un- 
bridged chasms between grades, the 
chain should not be broken, the branch 
should not be severed from the trunk. 
The law that holds in the primary 
school is the samé law that prevails in 
the most advanced scientific investiga- 
tion. We may divide the subject into 
as many parts as we choose, and ap- 
portion these parts to different grades, 
but the basic truths must be carried 
through all, or failure is inevitable. 

Such questions as the following will 
aid in tracing facts and. operations 
back to principles: What have you 
been doing? What is new? What 
have you seen before? Wheredid you 
first find this truth? Trace knowledge 
back toward its beginnings follow the 
branch to the trunk, relate the un- 
known to the known, and all becomes 
known, 
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THE DEMORALIZATION OF 
SLANG. 


A growing evil which is often foster- 
ed at the family hearthstone and unre- 
buked in the schools, whether public 
or private, is the use of slang. Occa- 
sionally, but rarely, a word first uttered 
under exceptional circumstances has 
been found to convey a peculiar and 
almost anomalous meaning; and by 
necessity first and usage afterward, has 
found lodgment in the respectable 
company of Webster’s Dictionary, but 
not without the brand of “ colloquial ” 


or some other infelicity of distinction 
to indicate that it is not of blue blood, 
and never came down through the 
ages*from the ancient roots. It is the 
offspring of slang; but where slang 
gives us one word which is only toler- 
ated at its best estate, and never men- 
tioned by scholars of highest culture, it 
sends with it a thousand companions, 
that first haunt the slums of society, 
the low bar-rooms of town and coun- 
try, next the races and club-rooms, and 
the corridors of fashionable hotels. 
The colleges simultaneously annex 
this to the curriculum, and that which 
is not too vulgar is greedily and 
quickly absorbed in the seminaries 
and boarding-schools for young ladies, 
and thence taken home at vacation to 
grieve and mortify thoughtful mothers 
and delight imitative younger sis- 
ters. Slang is a demoralizing super- 
fluity of social life, a corruption of 
the taste and mind, and its effect 
upon children is especially baneful. 
It may be avoided by careful home and 
school training. It is desirable to 
teach the young of both sexes, that the 
absence of slang from their conversa- 
tion does not deprive them of facilities 
to make themselves companionable, 
attractive or brilliant, according to 
their special intellectual gifts. They 
are to be taught, that slang not only 
never added any charm or power to 
description, but, on the contrary, its 
ultimate effect is to vitiate and impair 
the influences of the person using it. 
It is a rank parasite of speech, even 
more useless than the proverbial “ fifth 
wheel of a coach.” Its use adulterates 
a conversation precisely in  propor- 
tion to the quantity infused into that 
conversation, and it is often so grossly 
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vulgar as to utterly destroy the pleas- 
ure and profit of social communion 
that would otherwise be delightful. It 
is almost omnipresent, and none can 
escape contact with it. Forthisreason, 
all the more care must be taken to 
impress upon the minds of young peo- 
ple, both at home and in the schools, 
a wholesome dread of its baneful ef- 
It is the vestibules to the tem- 
There is an inner 


fects. 
ple of profanity. 
corridor of by-words to pass through, 
and the victim of habit finds himself 
confronting the ghastly company of 
the inner temple. If his moral sense 
is not shocked at this thought, he can 
hardly be unmoved by the considera- 
tion that these three plagues of slang, 
by-words and profanity, are frightful 
disfigurements of conversation and 
defilements of the language. They are 
despoilers of dignity, and their influ- 
ence weakens the power to do good, 
of every man and woman. They as- 
sert themselves in constant embarrass- 
ment to success in life. Ifa victim of 
these habits is seemingly successful in 
his pursuits, it is entirely safe to as- 
sume that such success would have 
been greater without them. It is oc- 
casionally proved in the careers of 
men whose lives in other respects 
have been cold, calculating, and de- 
void of principle. They wasted no 
frivolous and idle words in their con- 
tact with the world, and their reserv- 
ed force and power were vastly in- 
creased thereby. Had their lives been 
otherwise rightly directed, the absence 
of these vile habits would have made 
them exemplary citizens. Such ex- 
amples in life prove, that not only 
moral considerations should influence 
men and women to avoid habits which 


\ 


cripple their powers of conversation, 
but they suggest that it is good policy 
as well. 

The points we have briefly consider- 
ed are certainly such as may be eluci- 
dated clearly to the minds of children. 
Their best teaching, of course, is by 
example. They are imitative. If their 
parents, their elder brothers and sis- 
ters, or their associates use the cant 
phrases and words heard on every 
hand, they also will use them. They 
need to be forewarned against it in 
The new idiom of 
slang first comes to them like a reve- 


the home circle. 


lation from a new world, and there is 
a quick sense of pleasure or disgust 
with it that depends on the forewarn- 
ing received. If this resistance is 
strong enough in the simple home ed- 
ucation of the child, a life of freedom 
and conscious power in speech may 
follow; but if otherwise, a certain 
kind of bondage and moral weakness 
will ensue that the victim, in later 
years, will be keenly conscious of. If 
the child, unchecked, enters upon the 
use of slang, the mind becomes stored 
with a vocabulary, the use of which’ 
finds most favor and acceptance with 
a class who are not cultured, and who 
do not, except as an affectation, asso- 
ciate with people of culture. Slang 
is a badge of social servitude. Used 
by a person of culture it is a visible 
sign of distress. It is, in his case, a 
superficial habit of which he would be 
gladly divested, but he imagines him- 
self unable to be social and unbend- 
ing without resorting more or less to 
its use. There are circles where the 
habit is forced upon society. The 
technical words and phrases of base- 
ball and other field sports, of yacht- 
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ing and rowing, of billiards and other 
games of the saloon and club-room, 
are of a kindred character with cur- 
rent slang, and there is almost no es- 
cape from its use. The social life of 
the male sex which does not embrace 
some one feature of those amusements 
just enumerated still has access toa 
rast field of frivolous and flashy verb- 
iage, independent of the auxiliaries 
named. Slang is like the measles; 
there is always enough to supply the 
demand, except in morbid cases where 
the brains are a// gone. Shakspeare 
tells us, in Macbeth : 
“ The times have been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would 
die, 
And there an end.” 

Interpreting the words of the great 
dramatist, as applying to the mind in- 
stead of the body, we find an easy solu- 
tion of the problem of some men’s ex- 
istence. They are sustained by slang 
in the present age of boasted civiliza- 
tion, and perhaps they were in Shak- 
speare’s time. Slang gives a galvanic 
mental vitality to men who seem in 
other respects to have met their intel- 
lectual death. It is a strong auxiliary 
in refutation of the Darwinian theory 
of the “ survival of the fittest.” When 
it takes complete possession of a man, 
it is worse than a case of obsession; 
for a creature whose chief claim to so- 
cial distinction is based upon his 
familiarity with slang, is constantly at 
war with his native tongue, and he is 
at variance with good usage and cor- 
rect custom everywhere. As remarked 
in the outset, the habit is a growing 
evil in social life, and the subject of its 
eradication merits most careful con- 


sideration. 


THE EPISCOPALIANS AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 


Many of our best and most intelli- 
gent citizens were painfully surprised 
by a report presented to the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Diocesan Convention, 
recently held in this city, wherein the 
Committee on Christian Education 
made a formidable attack upon the 
public school system of the country. 
Apprehension among their own mem- 
bers has existed, that the Episcopal 
Church was drifting towards Catholic- 
ism. It is purely a matter of their 
own, if either Roman Catholics or 
Epicopalians, by adoption or other- 
wise, accept the views of the other; 
but it becomes a matter of public in- 
terest and import, when a considerable 
body of either denomination take ac- 
tion adversely to the welfare and per- 
petuity of our common schools. The 
reasons assigned by the not very im- 
portant minority of these two sects for 
the views they hold upon this question 
are essentially different. The Catho- 
lics want a division of the school 
funds, and they want their children 
given a religious direction from Cath- 
olic Biblesonly. They favor religious 
instruction, but naturally oppose the 
Protestant. The discontented Epis- 
copalians complain because there is 
no “culture of the conscience or dog- 
matic teaching,” even when an attempt 
is occasionally made “to puta reli- 
gious gloss or veneering over the secu- 
larity of our school system, by reading 
a few verses of the Bible without note 
or comment.” Such Catholics as are 
arrayed in opposition to our schools, 
will be delighted with this reinforce- 


“ment of moral support from the Prot- 


estant Episcopal Diocese of Long 
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Island; but either faction would do 
well to remember that the question is 
a secular one, and that they are or 
should be Americans first, and secta- 
rians afterward. The public school 
interest is a golden bond, that holds 
the States as a unit, for civil and re- 
ligious liberty. It is one of several 
potent influences, that give strength 
and power to the nation, and it can- 
not be assailed or lightly regarded by 
any collective body of citizens with- 
out injury to their country. 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


The semi-annual examination of the 
scholars bel nging to the Academic 
classes—so called—of our, Public 
Schools, commenced on Monday the 
14th of June, and continued through 
seven days, closing on Monday, the 
22d inst. 

The inspection of the written work 
of the scholars entails a large respon- 
sibility upon Mr. Field and his assist- 
ants, who, in this case, are the academ- 
ic class teachers, and will require so 
much time that we doubt whether it 
will be possible to announce the suc- 
cess, class standing, or failure of the 
scholars, in time to add zest or to de- 
tract from the interest attached to the 
closing exe-cises, usual in many 
schools at this season of the year. 

Of the 215 scholars entered on the 
14th, all but eight continued to the 
end, and evinced marked interest and 
concern in the proceedings.. Of the 
grammar schools having academic 
classes, all but seven were represented, 
namely, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 10, II, 12, 13, 15, 
16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 25, and 34. The re- 


maining schools for satisfactory rea- 
sons were, we believe, unprepared to 
“enter the lists” at this time. The 
notable feature of this examination 
lies in the fact, that, for the first time, 
candidates for graduation have met on 
common ground, the conditions and 
requirements established for testing 
the skill and attainments of the schol- 
ars being such as to render it fair and 
uniform for all. 

Heretofore, the examinations have 
been made under such circumstances 
as to render anything like a compari- 
son between schools impracticable.. 
We believe this to be a progressive 
movement, from which good _ will 
come. The proceedings were con- 
ducted with methoJ and precision. 
Lengthy and elaborate test questions— 
in Grammar, 12; Syntax, 25; Etymol- 
ogy (52 words); Arithmetic, 17; Al- 
gebra, 10; Geometry, 10; Mensura- 
tion, 20; Geography, 23; Govern- 
ment of the United States, 26; History 
of the United States, 23; English His- 
tory, 21; Ancient History, 20; Natur- 
al Philosophy, 1y; Chemistry, 18; 
Astronomy, 24; Physiology, 
were, in the main, judiciously select- 
ed by the Superintendent, the re- 
quirements, in some instances, how- 
ever, being beyond reasonable expec- 
tation from these classes, at this time, 
in view of the fact that preparation in 
some of the studies included in the 
course had been entirely omitted. 

This is a matter which Mr. Field 
will be able to remedy as a result of 
this experiment; and on consultation 
with the principals, who evince much 
interest in the undertaking, and whose 
large practical experience he may be 
able to utilize, in view of the necessa- 
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ry concentration of so many scholars, 
variously taught, and where the hap- 
py medium is so desirable. 

This examination has entailed too 
much labor on theteachers and schol- 
ars, some of which can be avoided in 
the future, we doubt not. 

All this, however, will not remedy 
the radical defects which underlie the 
system of organization of the academ- 
ic classes. 

The course of study prepared for 
their use is out of joint—tends to su- 
perficial attainments, and lacks the 
balance and thoroughness proper to a 
useful finishing course. This is the 
deliberate judgment of a majority of 
the principals and most experienced 
teachers. Again, our schools are, in 
no sense, training schools for teachers, 
and our academic classes are not nor- 
mal classes, and the persistent deter- 


mination to prematurely hatch outa 


brood of graduates every six months, 
imbued with the idea that they are 
teachers, even so far as qualifications 
and scholarly attainments are con- 
cerned, isa wrong and unsatisfactory 
ending of what might be otherwise a 
useful school life. 





THREE IMPORTANT CONVOCATIONS of 
teachers and others specially concern- 
ed in.educational matters, occur dur- 
ing the Summer vacation. The first 
of these, that of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, meets in Provi- 
dence, R. I, on the 7th of July, and 
continues its sessions for three days. 
The second is that of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, which meets at Fre- 
donia, N. Y., on July 27th, and con- 
tinues its meeting for three days. 

The other, the more formidable and 


important of the three, is the Nation- 
al Association, which meets at Minne- 
apolis, commencing its session on the 
3d, and closing on the 5th of August. 
In each instance, special arrangements 
have been made by which those desir- 
ous of attending either convention may 
travel at reduced rates. 

The officers and local members have 
made every provision for the hospita- 
ble entertainment and enjoyment of 
all, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the proceedings will prove 
most instructive and interesting, and 
that much practical benefit will result 
from them. 

We venture to commend one sub- 
ject, at least, to the thoughtful consid- 
eration of the members of these sev- 
eral associations, because we believe 
it to be, in every way, pertinent—and 
one which so intimately interests ail 
who are concerned in right education, 
that to longer neglect a vigorous, prac- 
tical discussion of it, first and foremost, 
must render nugatory, to a large de- 
gree, all efforts for consistent progress. 

We allude to the want of some gen- 
eral standard of qualifications and 
experience for those who seek to make 
teaching a profession—some compre- 
hensive course of apprenticeship to 
which those who hope to obtain en- 
couragement and success must submit, 
as do those who enter other profes- 
sions where, certainly, special prepar- 
ation and scholarly attainment is re- 
quired to no greater degree than in 
that of the teacher. | 

Theré has been no difficulty in the 
way of establishing this apprenticeship 
in the case of the Lawyer, the Physician, 
the Minister, the Engineer, the Chem- 
ist, etc.; and while it may be properly 
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objected to on the ground that no ar- 
bitrary rules can be enforced in this 
case, yet the moral effect of wise reg- 
ulations of this kind, weigthed with 
the sanction and endorsement of these 
organizations, will exert a powerful 
influence forgood. Wemake the sug- 
gestion, crude as it is,and hope that it 
may commend itself to all. 

Tothe Association of our own State, 
we beg leave to bring to mind the law 
passed by our Legislature last Winter, 
relating to free instruction in drawing, 
of which we write of in detail else- 
where. This law provides that draw- 
ing shall form a part of the course of 
study in the normal, and to some ex- 
tent in our city and country schools. 
The law is crude and imperfect, and 
needs careful modification, to which 
end we specially call the attention of 
the State Teachers’ Association, that 
they may consider the best means of 
putting the law. into operation, and 
making such observations and col- 
lecting such facts as may be useful in 
giving direction to the modifications 
which will be found desirable to ask 
for. Teachers may rest assured that 
they cannot go astray in working earn- 
estly to add this to the few studies 
which may be considered as properly 
belonging to those which are deemed 
to be the most useful to the mass 
of the young, whom it is their mission 
to instruct. 





EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE to main- 
tain the Mew York School Journal, 
and a number of teachers have been 
applied to to furnish the money 
with which to organize a Teachers’ 
Publishing Company, for the  pur- 
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pose of disseminating, in the most 
energetic and complete manner pos- 
sible, all that seems to be notable 
in the educational world. We are in- 
formed that they have purchased the 
New York School Journal, and have re- 
tained the services* of Mr. Amos M. 
Kellogg, as editor; that they desire to 
render the Journa/ interesting and use- 
ful, and invite their fellow teachers to 
help them in this work, and they ask 
for increased subscriptions; they want 
a large number who will actually take 
hold in this work with them. 

The object is no doubt a laudable 
one—it certainly is ambitious; but 
we do not think that it is possible to 
combine the elements of successful 
rivalry in the publishers’ and printers’ 
business under the circumstances, in 
view of the fact that “ matters notable 
in the educational world” are pretty 
well taken care of by the Messrs. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., the Ap- 
pletons, Harpers, Barnes, and a host 
of other enterprising and successful 
publishing houses. 

On the whole, we advise the con- 
trollers of the /ournal to stick to le 
gitimate work, and our teachers, if 
they have any “loose change,” to put 
it inthe savings bank, where it will ac- 
cumulate interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent., which is more than they will be 
likely to get in these days by going 
into the publishing business. A 
number of our leading principals 
have been asked to join, but have 
“declined with thanks.” The Keely 
motor has developed much skepticism 
ot late—and mystery abates rather 
than excites interest in new enter- 


prises. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. — We 
do not find any well-authenticated ac- 
count of any organization of this char- 
acter in the State of New York, earli- 
er than 1811, when the “ Society of 
Teachers of the City of New York, for 
Benevolent and Literary Purposes,” 
was incorporated by the Legislature 
(April 4); Andrew Smith was the first 
President. It was revived April 15, 
1818, with Albert Picket as President. 
In this same year, the Messrs. Pickett 
(Albert and J. W.), commenced the 
publication of an educational journal 
—The Academician—the first number 
of which bears date February 7. It was 
continued for two years, probably the 
first educational journal ever issued 
on this Continent. In 1832-3, County 
Associations were organized in St. 
Lawrence, Clinton and Ontario Coun- 
ties. State Conventions of Teachers 
were held in Utica, in 1831; Albany, 
1836, and again in Utica, in 1837. The 
State Teachers’ Association was or- 
ganized July 30, 1845, and celebrates 
its thirtieth anniversary by a meeting 
the present year at Fredonia, July 27, 
28, 29. Dr. Cruikshank has promised 
to furnish us, at an early day, a brief 
sketch of its history, and memoranda 
of other pioneer associations. 





AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER sends in 
the following communication, which 
we commend, as he himself does, to 
the attention of primary teachers: 





Communications and Contributions to 
this Department will receive prompt attention. ] 


A AND THE. 


“T am unable to’ account for the 
somewhat prevalent practice of giving 
to the two inoffensive articles, *he and a, 
such bad names as ¢hu and x. It is 
true that in good conversation we 
keep these articles from appearing too 
prominently, but we do not disgrace 
them by calling them by bad names. 
Good usage requires that they should 
be spoken “ighi/y, but without a change 
of name. Thee, in this instance, in- 
stead of receiving its full first sound, 
or the sound of any other letter, should 
have what orthoépists term an obscure 
or abridged sound, which differs from 
the full sound by being uttered more 
faintly, as the first ¢ in e-vent’, e-mo'tion ; 
while a, if its sound is changed at all 
when used alone, should receive the 
third sound of a, shortened as in 
Cu'-ba, a-muse', etc., but never the sec- 
ond sound of z. 

“ The practice which I have suggest- 
ed for correcting this faulty pronunci- 
ation of the articles, is to require the 
pupils to speak each as if it formed 
the first syllable of the succeeding 
word, as, “ The-girl has a-new book.” 
This plan removes the bad practice of 
reading these words with special em- 
phasis, as if printed thus: Téw girl 
has z new book; and at the same time 
it avoids making them appear too 
prominently, as ¢ke and a.” 

The abuse so properly condemned 
in the above remarks of Assistant Su- 
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perintendent Calkins, of New York, 
ought to be noted by every director of 
educational affairs, and the evil should 
be rooted out at once. This foolish 
practice is somewhat in fashion in 
Brooklyn schools, and in many other 
places. 

If Mr. Calkins will carefully exam- 
ine some of his primary classes and 
their teachers, he will not be so “un- 
able to account for the somewhat 
prevalent practice” to which he so 
wisely objects. 

It is this stretching after novelties 
in pronunciation by ignorant and af- 
fected teachers, that leads our children 
into so many ridiculous errors. 

Such teachers trust to their power 
of “natural selection.” Without cul- 
ture in good society and without tho- 
rough education in the elements of 
what they are to teach, they go dy sound, 
scorning to consult any good authority 
and imprudently enforcing their want 
of knowledge. 

Thu and u are only two of a list 
that might be greatly extended. 

The following are a few kindred er- 
rors taught and practiced in many 
schools: 

Me and be, for my and dby.. The 
omission of the sound + when it 
is not initial, making car, cah, far, 
fah, cart, cot, earth, uth, her, hu, ete. 
Pronouncing girl, ge-irl, guide, ge-ide, 
etc., are more of the same sort. 

Saying “ther” and “nither” seems to 
spring from the same root—a love for 
newness and singularity. To prevent 
all such foolishness, let all teachers be 
well taught in the right way, and let 
all directors and supervisors recall 
them when they leave their common 
sense. A. 
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Mary B.—* My boys are idle, list- 
less and indifferent; asa consequent, 
I get cross as fury; what do you ad- 
vise?” Nothing; but will state a 
few facts. Boys are peculiarly subject 
to contagious diseases. They will 
catch the mumps, measles, and almost 
anything that lies around loose, from 
the whooping cough to a stray penny. 
Tempers and dispositions are to them 
peculiarly catching. A bright cheerful 
teacher usually has a class like herself. 
“ Look into thy heart and teach.” 





- 


Dietetics.—We have long had a 
theory that the kind of food deter- 
mined the quality of the brain product. 
Had there been weighing and meas- 
uring physicians in Homer’s time, we 
doubt not that his food-tables would 
improve the product of many of our 
modern poets. Shakspeare held this 
opinion, for he asks: 


“ Upon what meat doth this, our Czsar, feed, 
That he is grown so great ?” 


We certainly think that the boy in 
question owed his punishment not so 
much to his natural depravity, as to 
the ice-cream and cucumber, in which 
you say his teacher indulged at lunch 
time. Principals indisposed to vio- 
lent exercise during the “heated term,”’ 
may avoid much of it by inducing 
their teachers to substitute a rational 
diet for the leathery sandwiches, pick- 
les and rich cake, with which they 
tickle their palates, but worry their 
stomachs and the boys. 

We are hardly prepared, in answer 
to your other question, to lay downa 
course of diet for “ brain-building,”’ 
especially when the foundation is 
small. The Spartans killed such peo- 
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ple. This won’t do now. So many 
deliberative bodies would be left 
without a quorum. 





Hours or Scuooi.—There is no 
State law prescribing the number of 
school hours. Custom has sanctioned 
six in the rural districts. In most 
cities the regular sessions are restrict- 
ed to five hours. In primary schools 
and departments the time should be 
still further reduced. 


PRINCIPAL.—Your ambition is laud- 
able, but, as a friend, we say, “ Don’t.” 
If you should succeed in getting the 
clocks of your school to “ go together,” 
we have no doubt but that your Local 
Committee would furnish you with a 
pair of pliers and a bottle of kerosene 
oil, and beg you to produce a like 
happy result upon the independent 
clocks in the other schools which they 
regulate. (We mean the Committee, 
not the clocks.) Then would arise a 
cry from all the clock-makers that 
they were being ruined by “cheap 
Chinee labor.” Don't do it. 

We trust the time will soon come 
when each school will be furnished 
with an electrical clock, with indicat- 
ors, in each class and play-room. Then, 
no more jeopardizing the stability of 
life insurance companies, by standing 
on the top of two chairs and the dic- 
tionary “to set the clock back.” No 
more messages from Miss Smith “to 
know what time it is.” Teachers in 
the play-ground, at recess, will no 
longer fret because “that boy doesn’t 
ring the bell,” when “that boy” is prob- 
ably engaged in a herculean effort to 
determine whether the hands move or 
not; and, for that purpose, has taken 


their bearings by the fly-specks and a 
cob-web. Your’first assistant will not 
send to you at two o’clock to ask if it 
is time to dismiss school, because the 
clock stopped at half-past one. Teach- 
ers will not glide in at nine o'clock 
and assert it is but half-past eight by 
the City Hall, and display several oro- 
ide watches in proof of the assertion. 
When engaged in a communication to 
your Local Committee, setting forth 
the necessity there is for an additional 
broom in the chambermaid’s depart- 
ment, your best point will not be spoil- 
ed by some urchin exclaiming, “ Teach- 
er, clock stopped!” followed by a gig- 
gling ripple, which you are fearful is 
started by the memory of the figure 
you cut astride of two chairs trying to 
remedy a similar defect yesterday. 
None of these; but in their place, 
peace, order and quietness. 
sure, these things are not mortal like 
the tread of an elephant, but exasper- 
ating like the foot-fallc of the wicked 
flea. If you should succeed in mak- 
ing your clocks “go together,” you 
will only put off the millennial day 
faintly shadowed above. Therefore, 
we say, “Don’t!” 





WE give the following solutions to 
the problems which appeared in the 
last number of the JOURNAL: 


Let x equal the young lady’s age. 


Putting the question in the form of 


an algebraic equation, we have 
(6x 7)+(7 x 3) +x=(6 x 9 +4) + (24-20) 
Multiplying and reducing, we have 
. 42+21 +x=58 + 2x-20 
or, 63+x% = 2x+38 
changing sides of equation, we have 
2x + 38=—=2 + 63 


To be 


or 
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reducing, we have 
2X — X= 63 — 38 

Or, x = 25 
Proof, 42+ 21+ 25==88 
54+4 =55 
Difference, 30 
50° 
Less 20 


Difference, 30 


No. 2. 





| 
Y/ 1252.12 


To solve the above radical, by 
means of the ordinary process, is long 
and tedious. It can be accomplished 
by extracting the square root three 
times, and then extracting the partial 
reot. An easier method is by use of 
logarithms. The rule is: Find the lo- 
garithm of the expression under the 
radical; divide the logarithm by 
the root required; find the number 
corresponding to the logarithmic quo- 
tient, and it will be the root required; 
thus: 

Logarithm of 1252.12==3.097645. 

Dividing by 6.3, we have 0.491689 
==3.102, which is the root required. 


(1) 


=I (2 


g? +y°==7 
xv—y’ 


No. 3. 


Subtracting and changing signs, we 
have 


x2t+y=—= 7 
—x2+y—=—I11 
2y°—=—4 
2y'—=—2 
pmrag ves 
Substituting the value of y in equa- 
tion (1), we have 





or, 


x°—2==7 
x*—=9 
3 
9—2==7 
9+ 2=I1 


or, 
therefore, 
Proof, 


3°7 


SPELLER.— We think “ Rules for 
Spelling,” with about three exceptions, 
useless. The exceptions are the rule 
for dropping the final e; for doubling 
the final consonant, and for changing 
y into z. The spelling of all other 
words can be learned quicker than 
the rules for them. 





EXPERIMENT.—In these days of su- 
gar-coated pills and de-odorized cod- 
liver oil, we see no objections to using 
a child’s love of play for conveying in- 
struction. Spelling-matches have al- 
ways been a favorite method of im- 
parting a knowledge of a study which 
necessarily has much of routine in it. 
Whether conducted between divisions 
of your own class, or between sides 
selected from other classes, or, still 
better, from neighboring schools, 
there cannot fail to arise considerable 
interest. 

Among the pleasantest recollections 
of our boyhood, are the _ spelling- 
matches held in the little red school- 
house in the country. In the early 
Winter evening, groups of boys and 
girls, each furnished with a candle, 
set into an oddly fashioned candle- 
stick of potato or turnip, wended their. 
way to the school-house, and there en- 
gaged in terrific combat with the pol- 
lysyllabic giants of the English lan- 
guage. Cand _r compels us to admit, 
that the presence of several rosy- 
cheeked girls did much toward raising 
our courage to a pitch sufficient for 
these contests. We are sure that no 
company of tow-headed boys could 
have induced us to grapple with the 
monsters. We sat up half of the night 
studying the spelling-book, that our 
skill in battle might commend us to 
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the favorite notice of the blue-eyed 
beauty who marshalled the forces on 
the south side of the room. One night, 
the word “tobacco” forced us from her 
side, and Bill Smith—for whom we 
never entertained that degree of affec- 
tion that our Sunday-school teacher 
said was due to every Hottentot, slip- 
ped into our place. Ever since, that 
word has been obnoxious to us. We 
never see a cylindrical bit of the article 
without a strong desire to burn it. 
Success to your experiment. 





COMMON SENSE. 


If we were asked to give a rule 
whereby pupils should be ready and 
accurate in their lessons, it would be 
this; leave the pupil to stand on his 
feet, and unassisted, reproduce all infor- 
mation given. The opposite plan, and 
one largely prevalent, is the guessing 
plan. In this, the pupil starts with 
some degree of confidence, and by the 
assistance of his teacher, guesses his 
way along in such a manner that the 
teacher apparently is unaware of any- 
thing wrong. Here is a specimen. 

Teacher—Mary milks 
Parse Mary, Peter. 

Peter—Mary is acommon noun— 

Teacher— Wrong. 

Peter—JZary isa proper noun; first 


the cow. 








person 
Teacher—W rong. 
Peter—Second person, sing 
Teacher—Wrong. 
Peter—I mean third person ; plural 
number. 
Teacher—Wrong. 
Peter—-Singular number,neuter gen- 
der 
Teacher—Na. 
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Peter—I mean mascu Oh! no! 
feminine gender, and possessive case, 
and possesses cows. Rule 

Teacher—No! no! What does 
Mary do? 

Peter—Milks the cows. 

Teacher—Right; then what part of 
speech is milks ? 

Peter—Noun. 

Teacher—No! no! 
something, don’t it? 

Peter—Yes’m. 





this word tells 





Teacher—Words that tell some- 
thing, are what part of speech ? 

Peter—Adverbs. 

Teacher—Almost right. 

Peter—Adjectives. 

Teacher—Oh, dear! no! What is 


almost like adverbs? 

Peter—Verbs. 

Teacher—Right ! 
verbs have? 

Peter—Moeds and tenses. 

Teacher—Yes; but I mean subjects 
and objects ? 

Peter—Yes’m. 

Teacher—What is Mary, subject or 
object ? 

Peter— Object. 

Teacher—I don’t believe you study 
your lesson. 

Peter—Subject. 

Teacher—Right. Subject of a finite 
verb is in 

Peter—Nominative case. 

Teacher—Next; parse milks. 

John—AM‘ks is a noun. 

Teacher—What did Peter just say 
milks is? 

John—I don’t know. 

Teacher—Verb, didn’t he? 

John—Yes’m. 

And so on, until the sentence is 
duly executed or recess comes. 


Now, what do 
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Of course, Peter understands the 
matter, is a prodigy in grammar, and 
a nice boy generally. In stating the 
person, he had one chance in three of 
guessing right the first time, one in 
two the second, and was “ dead sure”’ 
the third. 

This is not an exaggerated case: 
Doubting Peters abound, and routine 
teachers are not scarce—teachers who 
nod, wink, shake head, raise eye-brows, 
look solemn, smile blandly; Peters 
who, with one eye on the teacher and 
the other on the book, easily, by these 
signs, guess themselves into promi- 
nence. 

We remember reading an authentic 
case where a pupil was disposed to 
guess, and the teacher was not dis- 
posed to let him. In course of a rec- 


itation in geography, the pupil made 


a statement that the continents were 
islands. ; 

Teacher—Are 
lands? 

Peter—Yes, sir. 

Teacher—Is every island a conti- 
nent ? 

Peter—Yes, sir. 

Teacher-—-Did you ever seean island? 

Peter—-Yes, sir. 

Teacher—W hat island ? 

Peter—East Boston. 

Teacher—Is East Boston a conti- 
nent? 

Peter—-Yes, sir. 

Teacher—Which continent is East 
Boston ? 

Peter—Eastern continent. 

It is needless to add that the laugh 
which arose, showed Peter he had 
guessed wrong for once. 

Don’t tolerate guessing, and don’t 
help it by your winks and nods. 


both continents is- 


(8) 


399 


Dr. ARNOLD once got out of pa- 
tience and spoke sharply to a dull pu- 
pil, when the boy looked up in his 
face and said: “Why do you speak 
angrily, sir? Indeed, I am doing the 
best .I can.” Years after, he used to 
tell the story to his children, and said : 
“T have never felt so ashamed of my- 
self in my life. That look and that 
speech I have never forgotten.” 





Gr AMMARIAN.-—Youare right. Most 
of the petty disputes about the use of 
words, the “ parts of speech” and “ gov- 
ernment ” might be avoided by a sim- 
ple and direct style, and the use of a 
pure idiom. It is of less moment to de- 
termine the acciden‘s and grammatical 
properties of a word, than it isto know 
its proper use; gencrally, words should 
be used onlv to give force and clear- 
ness to thought, or elegance in its ex- 
pression. Redundancy’ should be 
avoided. 





EarLy GRAMMARS.—Among the first 
original works upon this science pub- 
lished in this- country, was that of 
Noah Webster, in 1807, entitled, “A 
Philosophical and Practical Grammar 
of the English Language,” Goold 
Brown’s “Institutes of Grammar,” 
appeared in 1823. The first edition 
of “ The Principles of English Gram- 
mar,” by Rev. Peter Bullions, was 
published in Albany, by O. Steele, in 
1834. The first American edition of 
Murray we have seen, bears the im- 
print of J. Harper, New York, 1829. 
It was published in England, in 1795. 


LatiruDE.—You are wrong; 
though degrees of latitude are meas- 
ured on great circles, and you might 
thus easily conclude they were of the 


al- 
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same length; it has been demonstrated 
that they increase slightly in length as 
we approach the poles, owing to the 
flattening of the earth at those points. 
There are many interesting problems 
connected with the subject, and we 
commend them to your investigation. 





Mr. Epitor: Ina recent number of 
your valuable JourNAL,I think that is 
the conventional phrase, in reply to a 
correspondent, you make this remark : 

“ There is really but one disposition 
in aclass,which occasions the difficulty. 
Get that right, and you will have but 
little trouble with the others.” 


Now,I like that! only ove disposition! 
If boys are idle, careless or indifterent, 
the teacher deserves the blame. If 
they make no progress,it’s the teachers’ 
disposition. If they do make progress, 
it’s their native smartness. All the 
good is their own: all the bad is the 
teachers... When John Smith upset 
the ink bottle over a pile of completed 
drawing-books, and I boiled up to 
212° F., 1 suppose it was my disposi- 
tion, ard not his stupidity. I only wish 
it had been strong enuugh to shake 
his No. 10 brogansoff from him. Then, 
I think, he would pay a little heed 
whither he went, and my disposition 
would remain at a temperate point. 
When I see the Committee coming, 
and I get all the boys in lines, with 
their eyes fixed ona spit-ball which 
one of these innocents has fastened on 
the wall, and Bill Sykes drops his 
slate with such an infernal clatter that 
every boy starts and looks around 
just as the door opens; and, instead 
of the model class I intended to ex- 
hibit, a miniature pandemonium is pre- 
sented to the astonished optics of the 
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august body—when this occurs I sup- 
pose it is my disposition, and not Bill 
Syke’s, total depravity. When I detect 
one boy crunching pea-nuts, another 
nibbling cake, a third munching an 
apple,and a fourth scenting the air with 
odoriferous gum-drops, I presume 
it is my disposition and not the os- 
trich-like stomachs of boys, aided by 
the peripatetic candy-peddlers, for 
whose benefit public schools are erect- 
ed. When little Patsey Murphy comes 
in howling because big Mike Sullivan 
“ punched him in the snoot,” I confess 
my disposition troubles me. When 
halt of the class neglect to do their 
exercises, and those of the other half 
look as if they were written with a 
stick, I own that I boil over. But the 
dispositions of the little innocents are 


“ so child-like and bland.” Why! the 


Heathen Chinee was a four-year old 
in comparison. But my disposition is 
horrible! I like that, and there is one 
more thing I would like: I would like 
to have one of these rose-colored be- 
lievers in the innocence of childhood 
sit down for one day, as teacher, of my 
class of sixty boys. I think the next 
essay he wrote would not be on teach- 
ers’ dispositions. He would take a 
subject with which he is more familiar. 
I think it would be this: The Disposi- 
tion of the Devil, as manifested in his 


Imps. 
FirtH GRADE. 


MentaL ARITHMETIC.— Your in- 
quiry may be answered either yes or no. 
Properly pursued, mental arithmetic 
may be made a means to accurate and 
rapid processes of thought, to fixing 
the attention, and cultivating powers 
of abstraction; or it may, and often 
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does, degenerate into a mere form of 
words, valueless almost. in proportion 
to the rapidity and glibness with 
which they are uttered. We are of 
opinion that it should be combined in 
our manuals and in the class exercises 
with the stated lessons in “ written 
arithmetic,” and embrace the same 
topics. 





GRADUATE.—No; neither Packer, 
nor the Polytechnic, nor any other 
school can do any more; the instru- 
ments of knowledge, and a few ele- 
mentary ideas upon which to build. 
Your education is but begun, and after 
the longest life-time, you ougiit to be 
still a learner. Your best culture, if 
you are wise, is that which shall be 
wrought out amid life’s practical ex- 
perience. Your present attainments 
are but a little capital to be invested 
and multiplied an hundred fold. 


GEOMETRICIAN. ~- The “ carpenter’s 
theorem,” practically understood and 
usefully applied, is better than a mere 
smattering of rote geometry, that af- 
fects to demonstrate, by the book, the 
forty-seventh problem of Euclid. 
Many study geometry, who have little 
notion of its spirit, and their attain- 
ments therein may be easily meas- 
ured. 


NicHtT ScuHoois.—The Committee 
having charge of night schools, for 
the ensuing season, are not yet ap- 
pointed. It is usual to reorganize all 
Committees of the Board in July of 
each year, to accommodate the mem- 
bers recently appointed. The proceed- 
ings of the Board usually published 
very fully in the daily papers and the 
JouRNAL, and in these, the appoint- 
ment of all committees will be duly 
announced.—Ep. 


a oes a ee = aes. 
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THE ADIRONDACK SURVEY. 


This survey was undertaken under 
authority of the State of New York, for 
the purpose of giving a correct map 
of the district known as the Adiron- 
dack Wilderness. There have been 
two reports issued, copiously illus- 
trated with cuts and maps, showing 
the position of mountain peaks, val- 
leys, streams, lakes, timbered lands, 
etc. The reports also give a descrip- 
tion of the character of soil, the ap- 
proximate rainfall of the region, the 
elevation of the different points, 
mountains, valleys, rivers, lakes and 
pools. The work is evidently intended 
to be complete and accurate ; the ele- 
vations are given to hundreths of a 
foot; the distances are given with 
equal accuracy; the maps show con- 
tour lines, and the whole reports seem 
to be very much in detail. When, 
however, the instruments used are con- 
sidered, it is difficult to see how re- 
sults so accurate in detail were ob- 
tained. The region contains about 
15,000 square miles of territory, and is 
about 150 miles by roo miles, respect- 
ively, north, south, and east and west. 
The instruments used for triangula- 
tion were transits, none of which had 
circular limbs exceeding nine inches 


in diameter; for secondary measure- 
ments, an ordinary sextant was used, 
for obtaining elevations, two mercuri- 
al barometers, and one aneroid bar- 
ometer; for measurement, a survey- 
or’s chain. The work of triangulation 
was started from a coast survey line 
on Lake Champlain, which was used 
as the base; from this base all the 
triangles were run; there does not 
seem to have been any line measured 
as a check. Some of the elevations 
were measured with the vertical cir- 
cles of the transits, but the most are 
taken with the barometer. Mount 
Marcy, for instance, is some 5000 feet 
above the sea, while the general level 
of the region is about 1800 feet. To 
determine the elevations of the moun- 
tain within a foot, would be very 
good work, while to determine it with- 
in a hundreth is simply impossible. 
Prof. Guyot determined the height of 
Mount Washington. barometrically. 
By numerous experiments, he found 
the mean to be 6285 feet above the 
sea. The coast survey determined its 
height, instrumentally, to be about 
three feet less. When this difference 
is possible in the most careful work, 
what is not possible when an engin- 
eer has to finish a survey extending 
over 15,000 square miles in two sea- 
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sons? The following is a brief de- 
scription of the methods used in the 
coast survey, the nearest counterpart 
we have in this country of the cele- 
brated ordinance survey in Great 
Britain. 

RECONNAISSANCE.—Points are first 
selected for the stations of the prima- 
ry triangles. 

Base.—A base-line is first establish- 
ed; a level piece of ground being se- 
lected, and a base-line about ten miles 
long very carefully measured with the 
most approved apparati. Prof. Bache 
introduced compensating rods of dif- 
ferent metals, so constructed as to 
maintain a fixed length at all ordinary 
temperatures. These rods (two are 
used) which are six metres (about 
twenty feet) long, each set up on tres- 
tles carefully levelled and directed; 
with these, under the most favorable 
circumstances, not more than one mile 
can be measured ina day. The ends 
of the base-line are very carefully fixed, 
astonomically, so as to secure their 
latitude and longitude. 

TRIANGULATION.—From this _base- 
line the primary triangles are run. 
The instruments used, to measure the 
angles, are very accurately construct- 
ed; the circles are not less than thirty 
inches in diameter, they are set up on 
the point from which the observations 
are to be taken, and left there until 
the angles have all been taken; these 
transits or theodolites are so gradu- 
ated, that less than one second of the 
arc can be noted, while with an ordi- 
nary seven-inch transit only thirty sec- 
onds can be read. The number of ob- 
servations at a station is generally 
thirty, and the largest error allowed 
between any two readings is one sec- 


_ 


ond, while the three angles of the tri- 
angle must equal 180° within three 
seconds. After the primary triangles 
have been secured, their elevations and 
bearings determined, the secondary 
and tertiary triangles are run; smaller 
instruments being used for this pur- 
pose, as the length of the lines is not 
great, while in the case of the prima- 
ry triangles it is often forty miles. 
Having thus covered the country with 
a net-work of triangles, it is only 
necessary to fill in the configuration 
of the shore-line, and the topography 
of the land. This is done with the 
plane table; the table is generally 
30x 24”, mounted ona firm tripod, 
fitted with adjusting and levelling 
screws, and furnished with an alidade 
surmounted by a_ telescope. The 
points of the triangles are plotted on 
the paper sheets which are placed on 
the table, the surveyor then fills in all 
the details, by which we have a com- 
plete delineation of the country pass- 
ed over. 

While we very cheerfully give credit 
to Mr. Colvin, under whose charge 
the work was done, for supplying a 
good deal of valuable work, which in 
the short time occupied must have en- 
tailed the necessity for unusual labor 
and industry, we do not think that it 
is wise to give prominence to the data 
for scientific uses, which has been se- 
cured under the circumstances. 

As a basis for a more thorough and 
useful survey, Mr. Colvin’s work will 
have contributed needed valuable in- 
formation. 





Dr. LINCOLN closes a recent report 
with the following recapitulation : 
1. “School work, if performed in 
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an unsuitable atmosphere, is peculiar- 
ly productive of nervous fatigue, irri- 
tability and exhaustion. 

2. By ‘unsuitable’ is chiefly meant 
‘close’ air; or air that is hot enough 
to flush the face, or cold enough to 
chill the feet ; or that is ‘ burnt,’ or in- 
fected with noxious fumes of sulphur 
or carbonic oxide. 

3. Very few schools are quite free 
from these faults. 

4. Anxiety and stress of mind, de- 
pendent mostly upon needless formal- 
ities in discipline, or unwise appeals 
to ambition, are capable of doing vast 
harm.. It is hard to say how much is 
actually done; but a strong sentiment 
against such injudicious methods is 
observed to be springing up in the 
minds of teachers. 

5. The amount of study required 
has not been so great as would harm 
scholars whose health is otherwise 
well cared for. 

6. Teachers who neglect exercise 
and the rules of health seem to be 
almost certain to become sickly or to 
‘break down.’ 

7. Gymnastics are peculiarly needed 
by girls in large cities, but with the 
present fashion of dress, gymnastics 
are impractical for larger girls. 

8. The health of girls at the period 
of the developement of the menstrual 
function ought to be watched over 
with unusual care by persons possess- 
ed of tact, good judgment and a per- 
sonal knowledge of their characters. 

9. One of the greatest sources of 
harm is found in circumstances lying 
outside of school life. The social 


habits of many older children are 
equally inconsistent with good health 
and a good education.” 


IF CHILDREN could be cynical, they 
would often smile at the efforts made 
to educate them by their elders and 
betters who themselves stand far more 
in need of education than their youth- 
ful charges. For instance, the igno- 
rance of parents on the subject of proper 
diet for their children leads to a fright- 
ful waste of infant life. In Birming- 
ham last year, out of 9,295 children 
whose births were registered, no fewer 
than 1,010 died before they were three 
months old. 





GARIBALDI's plan for diverting the 
Tiber and improving the sanitary con- 
dition of Rome are changed from day 
to day, so that there is nothing more 
diverting than his plans. 





THE pDIRECTORS of the Channel 
Bridge Company have just ordered 
the construction of an arch 1,000 
métres in length, for the purpose of 
proving the feasibility of the scheme 
of M. Boulet, engineer at Bourges, of 
throwing a bridge across the Straits 
of Dover. 





A Concress or “AMERICANISTES.”'— 
The New York 7Zimes Paris corres- 
pondent writes that “at Nancy, on the 
19th of July, there will be opened the 
Congres International des Americanistes. 
This title must strike every one as not 
a little singular. This body will be 
composed of persons interested in the 
history of America, before its discov- 
ery by Christopher Columbus, in the 
interpretation of its monuments and 
inscriptions, and in the ethnography 
of the races indigenous to the New 
World.” 
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. Gen. CRAWFORD, at the last mo- 
ment, has been apppointed to repre- 
sent America, in the Geographical 
Congress at Paris, this Summer. 
American Geographical Societies, we 
fear, do not take very high rank in 
Europe. 





THE Kerety Motor.—We can only 
say, at present, that there is too much 
vapor about this new idea for us to 
see clearly into it. 





THe ANNUAL Report of the Trus- 
tees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology of Cambridge, Mass., has been 
recently published. The financial 
condition of the Institution is improv- 
ing—the death of Prof. Agassiz hav- 
ing seriously affected its prosperity for 
a time. 





Pror. ALEXANDER AGAssiIz announ- 
ces that the experience of the past two 
years has shown the impossibilty of 
conducting the Anderson Schoo] of 
Natural History, Penikese Island, 
upon the plan originally intended. 
The trustees find themselves at the end 
of the means at their disposal. 





THE BEST FITTED-OUT EXPEDITION 
for Arctic discovery is no doubt that 
one recently despatched by the Eng- 
lish government, in May last, under 
Captains Nares and Stephenson of the 
Royal Navy. 

Notwithstanding the fact that they 
are provided with all the advantages 
accruing to thoroughly - equipped 
steam vessels, it is stated that they ex- 
pect to realize quite as many dangers 
and difficulties as the ordinary sailing 
vessel. 


FILTH DISEASES. 


The Supplementary Report on 
Filth Diseases, by the London Medi- 
cal Officer, and their Prevention, is a 
document of the highest interest, and 
ought to. be thoroughly understood 
throughout all classes of society. It 
shows that in England alone, about 
125,000 deaths occur annually from 
preventible diseases occasioned by 
filth. This mortality, beyond what 
need be suffered, entails a fearful 
amount of misery upon the popula- 
tion. It is not the removal of the 
aged whose life has run out by fair 
use and wear, nor the loss of children 
born too sickly and feeble to grow up 
useful citizens, that we have specially 
to deplore when such facts are made 
known to us, but the large number of 
cases in which parents are taken away 
when their families most demand their 
care, or in which children whom they 
have nurtured well, and in whom their 
dearest hopes are placed, die of a hor- 
rible poisoning through the accumu- 
lation of filth. Typhus fever, that ter- 
rible scourge of dirty towns and over- 
crowded lodgings, seems to have a ma- 
lignant preference for victims in what 
ought to be the prime of life, and all 
ages, from infancy to senility, are lia- 
ble to be attacked by the diseases call- 
ed “enteric fevers,” which are clearly 
traceable to the want of care in deal- 
ing with excrementitious and sewage 
matters. It is acommon delusion that 
there is no danger if there is no evil 
odor; and a similar delusion that 
stench is a proof that disease-poison 
is present. The most virulent disease- 
poisons may be abundant without be- 
traying their presence to the nose; 
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and, on the other hand, the most 
abominable odors may pollute the air 
without carrying with them any germ 
of specific disease. 





PropeR HEIGHT FOR StTEps.—There 
is much difference of opinion as to 
the proper height of steps. 

It must be borne in mind, that the 
length or tread of a step must vary 
with the heighth according to circum- 
stances. We have always found the 
following formula a very useful one: 

2h. +/.==28 inches. 


Itis an old French rule, based on 
the accepted fact that the natural step 
of a man is 28 inches. 

Stairs for the exclusive use of chil- 
dren, however, would involve other 
considerations. 





THE EXPERIMENTS here described 
are taken from the Boston /ournal of 
Chemistry. They illustrate, in a very 
simple way, the phenemena of capil- 
lary attraction, in the one case, and the 
principle of the syphon in the other. 

A lump of sugar, placed in a saucer 
with a little water, will in a few mo- 
ments attract to itself the water, draw- 
ing it up against the powerful attrac- 
tion of gravitation and hiding it in the 
interstices between the molecules. A 
bit of sponge accomplishes the same 
work much more rapidly and perfectly, 
the little tubes “sucking up” the 
liquid instantly. If we takea piece 
of lamp wicking, or a strip of calico a 
foot long, and after wetting it tho- 
roughly, hang it over the edge of a 
basin of water, the water will ascend 
through the cotton, and mount over 
the side of the vessel, and soon the 
basin will be empty. 
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Tue Dicresrion.—All sorts of com- 
parisons have been instituted, to illus- 
trate the nature and uses of the stom- 
ach; some have likened it toagrist-mill, 
others to a stew-pan; it has been 
called a fermenting vat, and a labora- 
tory. “ But the stomach is like none of 
these things; it is a most curious and 
delicate organ, carrying ona hidden 
process by mechanical, chemical, and 
living means, and so susceptible of 
impressions made upon it by sub- 
stances that are put into it, that it 
seems more like a nervous expansion 
from the brain, than a mere receptacle 
for food. To make a proper use of 
this delicate organ and derive the full 
benefit of what we eat, we must have 
our meals at regular intervals; they 
must be composed of light and nour- 
ishing materials, three-fourths vegeta- 
bles, and these must be cooked in the 
best manner, and eaten slowly ; every 
mouthful must be well chewed before 
it is swallowed; no liquid must be 
taken till we have nearly done eating, 
and then in a very small quantity, 
such as half the contents of a common- 
sized tumbler, or, in warm weather, 
somewhat more. After each meal we 
should remain quiet for awhile, and 
nothing should be eaten between 
meals. As the average time required 
for the digestion of a moderate meal 
is four hours, and it takes two more to 
pass the smaller intestines and be ready 
for absorption, it is necessary that 
there should be an interval of six 
hours at least between our meals, in 
order that the stomach may be emp- 
tied and rested, before its powers are 
again called into use. Eating in the 
interval between regular meals dis- 
turbs and delays the process of diges- 
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tion, and, in weak stomachs, it will 
stop it altogether. It isan old maxim 
that the sick and feeble should eat lit- 
tle and often; ‘the maxim,’ says a dis- 
tinguished physician, ‘has killed more 

sthan the sword.’ This may be too 
strongly stated; but all medical men 
agree, that eating at short intervals is 
one of the most fruitful sources of 
disease.” 





A PROFESSORSHIP. OF MECHANISM is 
about to beestablished at Cambridge 
University, the stipend to be £300a 
year. 





* A GOOD DEAL OF DISCUSSION has re- 
cently taken place among geologists 
as to the origin of phosphates in sedi- 
mentary rocks. Although in many 
cases it is clear that the phosphates 
are obtained directly from organic 
sources, this is by no means a suffi- 
cient explanation of their ultimate 
origin, since it is clear that the earli- 
est organisms must have obtained 
their supply from inorganic sources. 
In fact, it appears that the most prob- 
able source, is to be found in rocks of 
igneous origin. Most lavas, and other 
rocks which are undoubtedly erup- 
tive, contain phosphate of lime in the 
form of apatite, although the propor- 
tion of this mineral is generally but 


small.” 





To Protect Maps, Pictures, Etc. 
—The London Furniture Gazette gives 
this recipe: Coat a plate of. glass 
thinly and uniformly with a warm 
mixture of one-quarter of an ounce of 
ox-gall and one quart of a solution of 
glue, which would form a stiffjelly on 
cooling. When the film is well set, 
render it insoluble by immersion for 


(9) 
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two or three hours in a solution of 
acetate of alumnia, which may be 
formed by dissolving one ounce each 
of alum and of acetate of lead in a 
pint of water, and decauating the clear 
liquid from the sulphate of lead 
formed. Then wash and rinse well, 
give it an additional thin coating 
of weaker glue solution, and lay the 
picture, slightly but uniformly moist- 
ened, upon it, face downward ; smooth 
out by gentle rubbing, place in a 
warm room three to four days, and 
remove from the glass when thor- 
oughly dry, by cutting the film around 
it. The back of the picture may be 
coated in a similar manner, and it will 
then lie flat without a frame. 





CARDINAL MANNING has addressed 
a letter to Mr. Charles Kent on the 
subject of Vivisection, which will be 
welcome to the advocates of restric- 
tion : 

** Lonpon, May 18, 1875. 


“ My Dear Sir—I cannot pretend 
to estimate the scientific utilities of 
vivisection ; but I have no need of any 
such refinements to enable me to say 
that the infliction of physical pain 
without just cause is an abuse of the 
dominion that God has given to man 
over the lower creatures. It is lawful 
to take their life forthe food of man; 
but it is not lawful, even for this just 
and necessary purpose. to take their 
life by needless pain. To inflict the 
exquisite and prolonged torments de- 
scribed by those who have been pres- 
ent at vivisection can, in my belief, be 
brought under no moral law, nor un- 
der any right possessed by man over 
any of his fellow creatures. Believe 
me, my dear sir, yours, faithfully, 


‘“ HENRY EDWARD, 
“Cardinal Archbishop.” 
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THE Common HAMMER.—Few peo- 
ple, in witnessing the use of a ham- 
mer orin using one themselves, ever 
think of itas an engine giving out 
tons of force, concentrating and ap- 
plying power by functions which, if 
performed by other mechanism, would 
involve trains of gearing, levers, or 
screws; and that such mechanism, if 
employed instead of hammers, must 
lack that important function of ap- 
plying force in any direction that the 
will may difect. 





ATTENTION has been recently called 
to the contamination of water by sul- 
phate of copper, when heated in tinned- 
copper boilers. A boiler ina kitchen 
range, attached to a large chapel in 
Manchester, had been used for boiling 
water at tea-meetings ; and, as several 
persons had been affected after tea, 
suspicion rested on the water. On 
examination, the water from this 
boiler was found to contain free sul- 
phuric acid, which, of course, acted on 
the copper. A sample of the water 
yielded 3.575 grains of metallic cop- 
per to the gallon, which is equivalent 
to 14.056 grains of the crystallized 
sulphate. 





CHEMISTRY OF A TEAR.—The prin- 
cipal element of a tear is water, which 
holds in solution a few hundredth 
parts of mucus, and a small portion of 
common salt, of soda, of phosphate of 
lime, and of phosphate of soda. It is 
the salt and the soda that give to tears 
that peculiar savor which earned for 
them the epithet of “salt” at the hand 
of Greek poets, and of “ bitter” at that 
of ours; “salt” is, however, the more 
correct term of the two. 


A GOOD WHITE CEMENT for broken 
china is a very thick solution of gum 
arabic, dissolved in water, stirred in 
with plaster of Paris, until the mix- 
ture becomes a sticky paste. Apply 
with a brush to the broken edges, 
stick them together, and in three days 
the article cannot be broken in the 


same place. 





ALTERATIONS IN THE LEVEL OF 
Rivers.—Herr G. Wex, the director 
of the great Danube Works at 
Vienna, has handed in to the Imperial 
Academy an elaborate report on the 
extent to which the mean level of 
rivers is falling, so as seriously to in- 
terfere with navigation, while at the 
same time the floods are increasing in 
height and severity. These actions 
are both produced by the same cause, 
the clearing of forests, which causes 
the rain water to run more rapidly off 
the land, instead of being retained 
there to feed the springs and maintain 
a constant supply for the head waters 
of rivers. 

HEALTH FROM FLoweERs.—It is re- 
ported that an Italian professor has 
discovered that perfumes from flowers 
have achemical effect on the atmos- 
phere, converting its oxygen into 
ozone, and thus increasing the health- 
imparting p.wer. As the result of 
his researches, he states that the es- 
sences of cherry, laurel, lavender, 
mint, juniper, melons, fennel, and ber. 
gamot are among those which develop 
the largest quantities of ozone, while 
anise and thyme develop in a less de- 
gree. Flowers destitute of perfume 
have no such effect. He recommends 
that dwellers in marshy localities, and 
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near places infected with animal em- 
anations, should surround their homes 
with a profusion of the most odorifer- 
ous flowers. 

BRAIN OF MAN AND ApEs.—Prof. 
Owen is quoted as saying, before the 
Anthropological Society of London, 
that as the brain of man is more com- 
plex in its organization than the brain 
of inferior animals, it is more subject 
to injury, and more liable to experi- 
ence the want of perfect development ; 
that instances of idiocy occur among 
all races of mankind, and that extreme 
smallness of the skull indicates want 
of intellect approaching to idiocy. 

It HAS OFTEN BEEN ASSERTED that 
breathing oxygen quickens the action 
of the heart and raises the tempera- 
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ture of the body. This assertion has 
been subjected to investigation by 
Naoumoff and Bieliaief, who find that 
the prolonged inhalation of pure oxy- 
gen exerts no appreciable influence 
on either the pulse or the tempera- 
ture. 

In Cuina, a liquor is distilled from 
the flowers of the, chrysanthemum 
which is regarded as an elixir vite, 
and in the Chinese pharmacopeeia, a 
powder of the flowers is prescribed as 
a good cure for drunkenness. 





Tue Loan Exuisition of scientific 
instruments and apparatus which was 
to have been heid this year at South 
Kensington has been postponed until 
March, 1876. 
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INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


The act relating to free instruction 
in drawing, passed by the last Legis- 
lature, provides that drawing shall be 
taught, rst, in all the normal schools 
of the State; second, in at least one de- 
partment of the schools in each city ; 
third, in all union schools, unless ex- 
cused by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This falls far 
short of what is doing in Massachu- 
setts. There all public schools, as 


well as all normal sehools, are re- 


quired to give instruction in drawing ; 
all towns and cities may, and all towns 
and cities having ten thousand inbab- 
itants must maintain evening schools 
for giving adults free instruction in 
drawing; a normal art school for the 
special preparation of drawing teach- 
érs is supported by the State; and, 
finally, the State employs a General 
Director of Art Education. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the course which 
Massachusetts has been pursuing for 
several years, is much more compre- 
hensive than the course now proposed 
by New York. Yet much will be ac- 


complished under the present law, if 
all is done that can be done. 

Whether or not we will have good 
work under the present law rests 


wholly with the present school offi- 
cials and teachers, for there is no special 
provision for carrying the law into ef- 
fect ; and whether or not they will at- 
tempt to do such work, will depend 
largely upon the value they themselves 
attach to drawing. We feel assured 
that a large proportion of school offi- 
cials and teachers are ready to do 
what they can to improve public in- 
struction, whenever they are convinced 
ot any needed improvement. There 
are two or three things, therefore, to 
which we now desire to call the atten- 
tion of these officials and teachers. 

The distribution of the population 
of the State, among the different 
kinds of employment is undergoing a 
decided change. Once it was agricul- 
ture that gave employment to the 
larger part of the people. But how is 
it now? The last census gives these 
figures: whole population of the 
State, 4,382,759; engaged in all occu- 
pations, 1,491,018; engaged in agricul- 
ture, 374,323; engaged in professional 
and personal services, 405,339; en- 
gaged in trade and transportation, 
234,581; engaged in menufacturing, 
wiechanics and mining industries, 
479,775. 

It will be seen that now, only one- 
fourth of the employed population are 
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engaged in agriculture, while nearly 
one-third are engaged in manufactur- 
ing, mechanical and mining industries, 
and about one-sixth in trade and trans- 
portation. Then there is no doubt 
that hereafter the artisan c.ass will in- 
crease much more rapidly than the 
whole population; for such is the 
fixed tendency of things. Again, of 
those engaged in other employments, 
as in trade and transportation, in 
household service, in the professions, 
telegraphy, printing, etc., etc.,a larger 
proportion receive indirect employ- 
ment through the labor of the artisan 
class than through the labor of any 
other class. 

Thus the proper education of the 
artisan becomes a matter of vast and 
vital importance to the State of New 
York. Not only will the welfare of 
the artisan be promoted by such an 
education, but, indirectly, the welfare 
of every other class. Even the farmer 
will form no exception. Agriculture 
has always flourished best where the 
artisans have been the most prosper- 
ous. Manufactures make the tillage 
of the soil thrifty. In hardly any way 
can a farmer contribute more toward 
his own good fortune than by helping 
to promote popular art-education ; for 
without such education it is impossi- 
ble for any country to carry its -man- 
ufactures to the highest conditions of 
excellence and prosperity. 

According to the census of 1870, 
the total value of the manufactures of 
the State of New York was $785,194,- 
651. The value of the raw materials 
consumed was $452,065,452, leaving 
$333,129,199 as the value added by the 
processes of manufacture. Thus the 
value of the raw materials exceeded 


by $118,936,253 the value added by 
manufacture. This indicates that our 
manufacture, as a whole, are exceed- 
ingly rude—-that they embody very 
little of skill and taste. Were this 
not so, the value added by the process- 
es of manufacture would exceed the 
value of the raw materials consumed. 
Labor would count for more, and 
would then be better paid. 

We have spent a great deal of skill 
for the purpose of increasing the 
quantity of our manufactures, thereby 
lowering prices; we should now, in 
imitation of England, France, and 
other European countries, set our- 
selves at work to improve their gua/ity, 
thereby enhancing prices. This can 
be done only by an expenditure of 
skill and taste, especially of taste, for 
it is that beyond everything else 
which adds to the value of manufac- 
tures. 

It is true that many ofthe manufac- 
tures of the State are not susceptible 
of artistic treatment; the quality and 
value of most of them, however, can 
be greatly increased by artistic design 
and tasty workmanship. Indeed, if 
good use had been made of the art 
element, the processes of manufacture 
would have added twice $333,129,199 
to the raw materials which were con- 
sumed in 1870. How much better 
that would have been for the artisan, 
for the merchant, for the farmer, for 
schools, for churches, for everything 
and everybody! And it is this pro- 
motion of the general welfare, no less 
than of individual welfare, that we 
can count upon with the utmost as- 
surance when we labor to promote 
the universal study of drawing, which 
forms the basis of all taste and of so 
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many industries. The experience of 
the world leaves no room for doubt. 

We repeat that the school officials 
and teachers are now responsible for 
the efficient execution of the law re- 
lating to instruction in drawing, for 
instruction in no single study can so 
develop the art taste of the whole 
people, improving and _ beautifying 
our manufactures and our homes, en- 
large gur commerce, and make a mar- 
ket for the products of our farmers, 
can promote building and machine 
construction, saving from disasters, 
like those of Mill River, Syracuse, and 
Holyoke, which so often shock the 
community. This duty cannot be 
justly avoided under the plea that 
drawing is but an accomplishment, 
that at best it can serve only a few 
persons ; for it reaches in all direc- 
tions, it touches the interests of every 
one, though more especially the inter- 
ests of the working classes. 


RELATING TO COLOR AND 
COMPLEXION. 

Rep Drapery.—Rose red cannot be 
put in contact with the rosiest com- 
plexions without causing them to lose 
some of their freshness. Dark red is 
less objectionable for certain complex- 
ions than rose red, because, being high- 
er than this latter, it tends to impart 
whiteness to them in consequence of 
contrast of tone. 

GREEN Drapery.—A delicate green 
is, on the contrary, favorable to all 
fair complexions which are deficient 
in rose,and which may have more im- 
parted to them without inconvenience, 
But it is not as favorable to complex- 
ions that are more red than rosy, nor 
to those that have a tint of orange 
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mixed with brown, because the red 
they add to this tint will be of brick- 
red hue. In the latter case a dark 
green will be less objectionable than 
a delicate green. 

YeLLow Drapery.—Yellow imparts 
violet to a fair skin, and in this view 
it is less favorable than the delicate 
green. Tothose skins which are more 
yellow than orange it imparts white ; 
but this combination is very dull and 
heavy for a fair complexion. When 
the skin is tinted more with orange 
than yellow, we can make it roseate 
by neutralizing the yellow. It pro- 
duces this effect upon the black haired 
type, and it is thus that it suits bru- 
nettes. 

VioLET DRAPERIES. — Violet, 
complementary of yellow, produces 
contrary effects; thus it imparts some 
greenish-yellow to fair complexions. 
It augments the yellow tint of yellow 
and orange skins. The little blue there 
may be inacomplexion it makes green. 
Violet, then, is one of the least favor- 
able colors to the skin, at least, when 
it is not sufficiently deep to whiten it 
by contrast of tone. 

BiuE Drapery.— Blue 


the 


imparts 


orange, which is susceptible of al- 


lying itself favorably to white and 
the light flesh tints of fair complex- 
ions, which have already a more or 
less determined tint of this color. 
Blue is, then, suitable to most blondes, 
and in this case justifies its reputation. 
It will not suit brunettes, since they 
have already too much of the orange. 

Whitt Drapery.—Drapery of a lus- 
terless white, such as cambric muslin, 
assorts well with a fresh complexion, 
of which it relieves the rose color; but 
it.is unsuitable to complexions which 
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have a disagreeable tint, because white 
always exalts all colors by raising 
their tone; consequently it is unsuit- 
able to those skins which, without 
having this disagreeable tint, very 
nearly approach it. Very light white 
draperies, such as muslin, plait or 
pointed lace, have an entirely different 
aspect. 

Brack Drapery.—Black draperies, 
lowering the tone of the colors with 
which they are in juxtaposition, whiten 
the skin; but if the vermilion or rosy 
parts are, to a certain point, distant 
from the drapery, it will follow that, 
although lowered in tone, they appear 
relatively to the white parts of the 
skin contiguous to this same drapery, 
redder than if the contiguity to the 
black did not exist— Harmony of Colors 
by M. E. Chevreut. 





THE ANNUAL ExnurpiTion of the 
Massachusetts State Normal School 
for Drawing was held at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, during the early 
part of this month and attracted a 
great deal of attention throughout the 
State,and elsewhere. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Walter Smith, this In- 
stitution has become a successful and 
efficient training school for drawing 
teachers, and is exerting an influence 
for good, which will add greatly to the 
material wealth of the State. 





THE Scutptror, THomaAs BALL, is 
engaged upon a bronze statue of Dan- 
iel Webster, to cost $44,000. 

It is to be finished in time to be un- 
vailed on the Central Park on the 4th 
of July of next year. 

The order of Mr. Ball comes from 
Mr. Burnham, who will present the 
statue to New York City, when ready. 


Story, the sculptor, has completed 
the model of his colossal statue of 
Liberty which is to adorn Philadelphia. 
The statue is twenty-one feet in height, 
and around the lofty pedestal will be 
ranged forty-eight female figures rep- 
resenting the various States and Terri- 
tories. The goddess stands in repose, 
her standard furled in her grasp, and 
resting on her shield. Mr. Story’s 
labor for four years on this statue—had 
only at the cost of relinquishing lu- 
crative commissions—is a free gift. 


AMONG OTHER PIcTurREs recently sold 
at auction, in London, was the celebrat- 
ed Turner’s Grand Canal, Venice, 36x- 
48 inches, probably known in this coun- 
try by Miller's engraving of it. It 
was originally painted by Turner for 
Mr. Monroe, for $1,500, and sold after 
considerable competition for -$35,000. 

Another painting by Landseer, * The 
Deer Family,” brought $15,000. 


Mr. SMALLEY says, inthe New York 
Tribune, of the picture of the most no- 
table English painter, Millais, that it 

is a splendid failure; and of the most 
popular American artist in London, 
Boughton, that his picture is a de- 
lightful work of art. 


THe Fine Arts Jury has decided 
that no picture in this year’s Paris 
Exhibition is worthy of the medal of 
honor. 

THE SixtTH GREAT ANNUAL EXxuisi- 
TION of paintings, at Vienna, was 
formally opened May 15. The num- 
ber of works (460) seems extremely 
small, and of these 100 are by exhibit- 
ors from other cities, Munich supply- 
ing half these numbers. Paris, by the 
way, has not sent a single picture to 
testify to its artistic activity. The 
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gem of the exhibition is, according to 
the verdict of the German papers, 
Hans Makart’s Cleopatra in her State 
Barge on the Nive. 





PACKER INSTITUTE ART DE- 
PARTMENT. 


THE annual reception of the art de- 
partment of this well-known institu- 
tion took place under very favorable 
auspices. 

A large number of drawings and 
paintings gave marked evidences of 
the skill and industry of the scholars, 
some one hundred in number, who 
have been under the instruction of the 
Misses Granberry during the year. 

Many of the pictures, from the 
casts especially, indicated marked 
ability, careful in drawing and excel- 
lent in execution. Staid Miss Ball’s 
excellent sketch of Professor Critten- 
den’s grandson is only another evi- 
dence of this amiable lady’s versa- 
tile talent. 

The crayon of Miss Beardsley, of 
the late Mrs. Perkins, is a very fair 
likeness. 

Indeed, the exhibition is most 
creditable to the institution, and the 
desire on the part of the young ladies 
to go “a-field,” and study nature irf 
her various moods, is indicative of 
a lively interest which will pro- 
duce valuable practical results. 





THE 16TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION in the 
department of art of the Cooper Union 
occurred this month. The works, 
some two thousand in all, exhibited 
comprised specimens in photography, 
and engraving, and drawing in all its 
branches, and was a most satisfactory 
exhibition in all respects. 


OF EDUCATION. 


THE STATUE OF MIRABEAU, Which 
was to be placed in the Salle des Pas 
Perdus of the Palais de Justice at 
Aix, will be erected in a gallery of 
the museum of the town, according to 
the original plan, when that statue 
was offered to Aix by the Imperial 
Government. 





A LoTTerRy has been projected at 
Vienna for the purpose of gaining 
funds for the erection of a monument 
to Schiller. A committee of ladies 
has been formed for carrying out the 
scheme, with the Princess of Hchen- 
lohe as their president. 





THE GENERAL EXHIBITION of Corot’s 
pictures will be opened shortly. Re- 
cently the committee of this exhibi- 
tion met at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The Director of the Beaux- 
Arts and the Director of the Ecole 


have lent for this exhibition the Salle 
de Melpoméne from the first of May. 


The necessary steps have been taken 
to obtain loans of Corot’s works. 





Miss CLARKE, an American artist, 
has for many years past been engaged 
on a series of sketches of all the places 
visited by Dante. ‘The series is now, 
we learn, nearly finished. Miss Clarke 
has travelled about for several years, 
even in the least frequented parts of 
Italy, and her sketches’ are the result 
of much research. 





WILKIE'S ORIGINAL SKETCH, for the 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” was recently be- 
queathed to the National Gallery by 
Miss Bredel, and it will shortly be 
placed before the public. It is signed 
with the painter’s name, and dated 
“78r1.” 
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A VALUABLE PICTURE BY RUBENS has 
been found in the Church at Notre 
Dame at Cassel. The painting is on 
wood, and represents the appearance 
of the Virgin to St. Francis of Assisi. 
It is said to retain all its original 
freshness of color, thanks to a plente- 
ous coating of dirt, which has pre- 
served it from the air for some years 
past. The discovery was made by < 
young artist at Cassel, who was clean- 
ing this and a number of other pic- 
tures, and found, on freeing the paint- 
ing from grease and dust, that he had 
lighted upona veritable masterpiece. 





IN THE RoyAL Lisprary AT BERLIN 
a collection has been farmed of books, 
newspapers, paintings, sketches, and 
sculptures relating to the Franco- 
Prussian war. It is amusing to learn 
that a place has been found among the 
volumes included in the collection for 
“The Battle of Dorking.” 





THE Academy, in speaking of Miss 
Thompson’s picture in this year’s ex- 
hibition, says:—* The Waterloo cam- 
paign has the luck, which can seldom 
have befallen it of late years, of fur- 
nishing three pictures to the collec- 
tion ; and able pictures they are—very 
able indeed. Miss Thompson, with 
the load of her last year’s celebrity 
upon her, certainly shows on the pres- 
ent occasion even higher capacity 
than she then did; though maybe not 
higher capacity than a number of peo- 


ple, ‘as easily led by the nose as asses 
are,’ were ail agog to ascribe to her, 
after hearing that the Prince of Wales 
(who may be presumed to know as 
much about art-matters as nineteen 
men out of twenty, and a good deal 
less than the twentieth) had paid her 
picture an after-dinner compliment. 
Her present subject is ‘The 28th Regi- 
ment at Quatre Bras,’ and is describ- 
ed in the catalogue in terms which we 
slightly abbreviate: ‘This regiment 
played a conspicuous part in the Bat- 
tle of Quatre Bras, June 16, 1815. 
Formed together with the Royals into 
square in a field of particularly tall 
rye, it was repeatedly assaulted by 
the enemy’s cavalry, cuirassiers-and 
Polish lancers; who closed a long 
series of unsuccessful attacks by a 
furious charge, simultaneously deliv- 
ered against three faces of the square. 
The picture represents this last effort 
of the enemy at about 5 p.m. - The 
failure of these attempts to break 
their formation was productive of 
much levity on the part of some of 
the younger soldiers.’ The particular 
anecdote upon which, as we have been 
told, the picture is based, might also 
have found a place in the catalogue. 
It is said that, as another charge of 
the enemy was impending, and the 
order went round to the ranks ‘ Close 
up, close up,’ a sergeant, worthily re- 
presenting the race which knows not 
when it is beaten, remarked, ‘ What! 
are they going to try that nonsense 
on again ?’” 


(10) 
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TEACHERS WILL REMEMBER that the 
State Association meets at Fredonia, 
N. Y., on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
July, and the National Association at 
Minneapolis, Min.,on August 3d, 4th, 
and sth. 





THE 46TH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
American Institute of Instruction will 
be held at Providence, R. I., on July 
7th, 8th, and gth. 

An excellent programme is prom- 
ised, and a warm greeting and gen- 
erous hospitality await all who may 
have the opportunity to attend. 

The WV. £. Journal of Education 
specially invites Mr. Valentine to lead 
the wanderers back to the New Eng- 
land Hills; none so worthy of this 
selection, and none can lead by a 
truer road. 





Mr. STEPHEN G, TAYLOR, Principal 
of Public School No. 15, of Brooklyn, 
has formally resigned, and leaves the 
service of the Board of Education after 
fifteen years of faithful and successful 
work. As before announced, he suc- 
ceeds Col. Homer B. Sprague in 
charge of the Adelphi Academy. 





Mr. JACOBSON, at present in charge 
of Public School No. 6, will succeed 
to, and we doubt not satisfactorily fill, 
the place of Mr. Taylor. 


ProressoR SAMUEL CurRTIs Hos- 
FORD, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, at Paterson, died on Sunday 
the 27th June. He was an accom- 
plished and successful teacher. 





THE Boarp oF EpDvucATION will, at 
its meeting in July, appoint Mr. Ives, 
of Connecticut, to the Principalship. 
made vacant by the transfer of Mr. 
Jacobson to School No. 15. 


Limit Your Wants.—From_ the 
nature of things, the income of most 
of the inhabitants of the earth must be 
limited, and, indeed, within very nar- 
row bounds. The product of labor 
throughout the world, if equally di- 
vided, would not make the share of 
each individual large. It is impossible 
that every one should be what is called 
rich. But it is by no means impossi- 
ble to be independent. And what is 
the way to compass this—as Burns 
appropriately designates it—“ glori- 
ous privilege?” The method is very 
simple. It consists in one rule: Limit 
your wants. Make them few and in- 
expensive. To do this would inter- 
fere but little with your real enjoy- 
ment. It is mostly a matter of habit. 
You require more, or you are satis- 
fied with less, just as you have ac- 
customed yourself to the one or the 
other. 
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THE SWITZERLAND OF AMER- 
ICA. 

We regret very much that there has 
been crowded from our columns a 
graphic description of the new line of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, the open- 
ing of which to Jersey City was cele- 
brated last week. The line now as 
completed from Jersey City to Waver- 
ly, on the Erie, and running through 
the justly-denominated “ Switzerland 
of America,” presents a continued 
panorama of beauty unequalled in our 
country. To tourists and those seek- 
ing recreation during the summer va- 
cation, we can cordially recommend a 
trip through this section. We hope 
to givea full account of this route in 
our next. 





AN EFFORT was made in the Brook- 
lyn Board of Education, at their June 
meeting, to reduce the summer vaca- 
tion to six weeks, in place of the two 
months heretofore granted. The ma- 
jority of the members favored the 
usual vacation, however, so that the 
schools close on the 2d of July, to re- 
open.on the first week in September. 





AUTHORSHIP NOT EASY 
WORK. 


Tennyson is one of the slowest of 
poets. Herarely throws over a dozen 
lines in a day, brooding over an 
image or a simile, in his garden, with 
a cigar, hour after hour, trying it in 
his mind in a hundred forms. He 
then sets it in type, sometimes in two 
or three forms, pulls a proof of it, and 
recasts it, and tries again. “I smoked 
a dozen cigars over the line,” he told 
a friend recently, when the friend hap- 
pened to quote one of his poems as a 
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happy instance of the natural expres- 
sion of a spontaneous thought; and 
that is a fair sample of the way in 
which the Poet Laureate works. 

So scrupulously fastidious, we are 
told, was Pope, as to a nicety of ex- 
pression, that it is known he seldom 
committed to the press anything till 
it had passed under repeated revision, 
and his publisher, Dodsley, on one 
occasion, deemed it easier to reprint 
the whole of his corrected proofs, than 
attempt the needed emendations. 

Thompson, Aikenside, Gray, and 


- Cowper, were equally devoted in their 


elaboration of a line; and Goldsmith 
gave seven long years to the perfection 
of hisinimitable production, “ The De- 
serted Village,” producing, on the av- 
erage, something likethree or four lines 
a day, which he thought good work. 
Hume and Robertson were incessantly 
laboring over their language—the lat- 
ter used to write his sentences on 
small slips of paper, and after round- 
ing and polishing them to his satisfac- 
tion, he entered them in a book. 

Burke had all his principal works 
printed once or twice, at-a private 
press, before submitting them to his 
publisher. 

Johnson and Gibbon were excep- 
tions to these, it is true; they wrote 
spontaneously, and their first draft 
was the only one they gave to the 
press; and yet the majesty and beauty 
of their diction remain unsurpassed 
at the present day. 





San FRANCISCO is a generous patron 
of education. Its public school build- 
ings compare favorably with those of 
Eastern cities ; its teachers are gener- 
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than in any other place in the world. 
The average yearly salary is $1,033, 
while in Boston it is $940, and in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, less than $8oo. 
Since the organization of our city 
government, we have spent over 
$6,000,000 for school purposes, and be- 
tween $200,000 and $300,000 will be 
put in new school buildings during 
the current year. About 21 per cent. 
of the municipal revenue is devoted 
to educational purposes; in Chicago, 
only 16 per cent. goes to the schools, 
and in Boston, only 18 per cent. The 
average attendance at public schools 
is over 57 per cent. of all the children 
between six and seventeen, and in 
Chicago, only 33 per cent.— Scribner's 
Monthly. 





THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE. 


Before men’s eyes 
She fades and flies: 
Her curling tress 
Is bitterness. 


Her floating robe 
Is sharp distress ; 
Her rolling globe 
Is emptiness. 


No men rejoice 

That hear her voice ; 
None deem her sweet 
But know deceit. 


None find her days 
But quests that tire, 
Through dubious ways, 
With Death for squire. 


Yet through Time still 
Men follow her ; 

And their bones fill 
Her sepulchre. 


Tue London School Board expends 
$50,000 on a primary school, to ac 
700 


commodate children... Great 
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the design 
ample 


taste is displayed in 
of these buildings, 

room for pupils and good ventilation 
and heating is provided. 


and 





THE Mormon PropuHet, who, like 
some other people, seems to be preju- 
diced against our schools, said, in a 
recent speech at Salt Lake, “that 
education renders a boy worthless. 
All our Congressmen and Governors 
of States and public officials are the 
spawn of free schools. These men 
never performed a day’s useful labor 


in their lives, and’ they would be far 


more’ valuable to the community if 
they would lay down their robes of 
office and go to work in the corn-field. 
Would you have your children grow 
up maudlin and worthless? I had no 
schooling, yet God chose me for 
the most exalted position on earth. 
Your college professors, and men 
cunning in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, often want a meal, while 
I have laid up my millions, and can 
buy every Congressman, every editor, 
and every preacher in the country. 
Go away ‘to your corn-fields! I am 
opposed to free schools; and, under- 
stand me, although you come begging 
to me on your knees, I will not give 
one dollar to educate another man’s 
child.” 

AN ENGLISH ARMY OFFICER has just 
published a book, “ How I Spent my 
Two Years’ Leave.” On his voyage 
to the United States, he was “amazed 
to find some Americans actually gen- 
tlemen!” The Saturday Review re- 
marks that the book is one of una- 
bashed emptiness. 
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THE KING AND THE Matpen.—The 
king was visiting the village school, 
and when the examination was over, 
he spoke to a bright little girl named 
Christinchen : 

“ Little maiden, you said your poem 
so well, that I am sure you go toa 
very good school, and have an excel- 
lent teacher; so I must examine you 
a little: To which kingdom does this 
orange belong? ” 

“To the vegetable kingdom,” said 
the little maid, without a moment’s 
delay, while Herr Schunke could 
scarcely keep on his feet from anxiety 
and excitement. 

“And this?” taking a bright gold 
piece from his purse. 

“ To the mineral kingdom.” 

“Right—right, my littlé maid. 
And now tell me this: To which 
kingdom do I belong? ” 

He? to which kingdom did he be- 
long? Little Christinchen looked at 
him with wide-open, solemn eyes, up 
and down. She had had object les- 
sons on the camel and the elephant, 
the crow and the magpie; and had 
even been allowed to hold the stuffed 
forms of the last two for a moment in 
in her little hands; but a king! She 
had never had such a subject for an 
object lesson; but she remembered 
that she always said his name every 
day in her prayers. So she raised her 
blue eyes confidently to his, and said, 
modestly, but very clearly: 

“To the kingdom of Heaven.” 

And the king caught the little 
maiden up in his arms and kissed her, 
remembering who had said to what 
kingdom she, and such as she, be- 
longed, and wishing he might grow 
each day more like to them, and so 
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have the promised right to belong 
there too. As he set her gently 
down, and dropped the gold piece 
and the orange in her apron, all the 
mothers that stood around with 
clasped hands sobbed, under their 
breath, “God bless him!” and even 
the Burgomaster blew his nose.—Sv. 
Nicholas. 





TREATMENT. —If a_ child 

wants a light to go to sleep by, 

give it one. The sort of Spartan 

firmness which walks off and takes 

away the candle, and shuts all the 

doors between the household cheer 

and warmth, and the pleasant stir of 
evening mirth, and leaves a little son 

or daughter to hide its head under the 

bedclothes, and get to sleep as best it 

can, is not at all admirable. Not that 

the mother means to be cruel, when 

she tries this or that hardening pro- 

cess, and treats human nature as if it 

were clay, to be moulded into any 

shape she may please, Probably she 

has no idea of the injury and suffering - 
she causes, or perhaps her heart aches; 

but she perseveres, thinking she is do- 

ing right. 


RIGHT 





ELEMENTS OF Success.—If you would 
win success, be punctual, courteous, 
honest, economical, agreeable in your 
personal habits, and regardful of your 
health. 





DRYDEN wrote: 


“ Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught—” 


a good rhyme, which indicates that 
our pronunciation of the last word has 
somewhat changed since the days of 
“glorious John.” 
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PrivATE NORMAL INSTITUTE FOR 
TEACHERS OF Drawinc.—Messrs. L. 
Prang & Co., publishers of the Amer- 
ican System of Art Education, de- 
signed by Prof. Walter Smith, Gen- 
eral Supervisor of Drawing, Boston 
Public Schools, and State Director of 
Art Education for Massachusetts, 
have arranged with Prof. Smith to 
hold a private Normal Institute for 
Teachers of Drawing, for four weeks, 
beginning the 2d day of August, 
1875, at his studio, situated on the 
seashore, in South Boston. 

The aim of the publishers is to give 
teachers who are employed in the 
supervision of drawing in public 
schools, taught on the American Sys- 
tem of Drawing, as prepared by Prof. 
Smith, an opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the scheme from the lips 
of its designer, to assist them to hold 
appointments as teachers and super- 
visors of drawing upon the plan now 
becoming general, and to work in 
harmony with the ideas which pro- 
duced the scheme. 





EacH YEAR the number of appli- 
cants for appointment tothe Board of 
Education in Brooklyn increases. No 
salary attaches to the position, but it 
is looked upon, very properly, as an 
honorable one to hold, and conse- 
quently many seek it for this reason, 
having no special qualfications for the 
place. The highest standard of char- 
acter and intelligence alone should 
be made the test of fitness for this re- 
sponsible office. 





CENsuUS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.—The 
police census of school children, sub- 
mitted yesterday to the Board of Edu- 


cation by the Superintendent of 
Truancy, shows that there are 107,057 
children, between the ages of eight 
and fourteen, in this city, as follows: 





Attending public schools............ 70,848 
Attending private schools... ....... 6,595 
Attending parish schools............ 15,659 
Attending German schools ......... 3,270 
Attending corporate schools ....... 2,001 
Taught at home........ wtid ted uaa ate 1,262 
Taught at Juvenile Asylum.......... 48 
Taught at Deaf and Dumb Asylum.. 69 
Not attending school............... 5,071 
BUS. 6 eI. IAD . is 637 
In stores and factories.............. 613 
Physically disqualified............ i 288 
DDC icxdeesadiahods manasind? 83 
Cannot speak English........... .. 16 

as bins & os cate Sadeselete) P 107,057 


THE London Times says that a little 
elementary science is not undesirable 
in the schools. A tool-using people 
ought to know the A B C of mechan- 
ics, levers, pulleys, etc; and it is not 
profitable to let millions grow up to 
be fathers and mothers, without the 
slightest knowledge of the means of 
of avoiding disease and preserving 
health. 





PaTErRSON, N. J., claims to havea 
very satisfactory public school system. 
The last report of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for that city gives the number 
of children of school age at 11,684; 
enrolled, 9,357, and an average at- 
tendance in graded schools of 3,042. 





ParRENTs of children in the habit of 
straying from home should adopt the 
Persian system of attaching a label 
with their name and address to their 
girdles. These labels are supplied at 
the local police stations. The idea is 
worth some reflection. 
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Rev. J. Bennett Tyver, of Phila- 
delphia, in speaking of the Sunday- 
school teacher’s office, said, that the 
qualities essential for a Sunday-school 
teacher were earnestness and dis- 
cernment, linked with the spirit 
of warm appreciation, for his 
work. Teachers should also be 
young in their sympathies; he 
liked people who never got old. In 
teaching the lesson they should strive 
to make its meaning clear, so that the 
youngest pupil can understand it. 
The highest function of the teacher is 
not somuch to impart knowledge as 
to stimulate the pupil. These ele- 
ments are more desirable, if anything, 
in a day-school teacher. The rev- 
erend gentleman is right in both 
cases. 





A curious slip, at least, so we pre- 
sume it to be, occurs in a catalogue 
issued a short time ago by a well- 
known bookseller. A work on Xylo- 
graphy—block printing at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century—is cata- 
logued, which is said to contain 
“sixty-nine engravings either from 
wood or metal, twelve of which bear 
inscriptions representing scenes of 
Christian mythology, figures of patri- 
archs, saints, devils, and other Digua- 
taries of the Church.” —Atheneum. 





Tue London Times says: “The bad 
education of girls lies at the bottom 
of much mischief. It ought to be as 
sound and thorough as that of boys. 
The fashionable world—that con- 
temptible limbo of folly and frivolity— 
wants its girls silly enough for its 
boys; and hates the notion of any 
training that would give them solidity 


of understanding. To simper in a 
ball-room, angle well for a rich lover, 
and exhibit millinery to the greatest 
advantage, these are the things fash- 
ionable life requires of its daughters; 
and I would say, let it have them, and 
take the consequences, provided the 
unfashionable workaday masses were 
brought up in a better way, and 
thoroughly well taught. Weak, in- 
efficient, ignorant girls are sure to get 
into mischief of some sort; and while 
we have to fight against serious 
obstacles to education, there will be a 
sad abundance answering that des- 
cription. If those who clamor against 
better teaching would only remember 
that its object should be to bring up 
the young to take care of themselves 
and be useful to others, they would 
alter their tone.” 





Gro. W. SMALLEY writes, in the 
Tribune, that the Ablemarle Club, Lon- 
don, has at last, after many months’ 
delay, opened its doors. This is an 
association organized on the principle 
of ignoring sex, and giving to men 
and women together the ordinary fa- 
cilities of a London club. It is the 
first experiment ofthe kind. There 
is a club for women separately already 
in existence on asmall scale, but there 
never has been one where the two 
sexes meet on even terms. Bold as 
the venture is, it has the countenance 
of some of the best women and men 
in England, and it begins with over 
300 members, having accommodation 
for 500. The experiment is made in 
perfect good faith, and the club is en- 
titled—since they would make it—to 
fair treatment. But it is difficult to 
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see how its life can be much prolonged 
without giving rise to _ scandal, 
though scandal and entire innocence, 
as is often the case, go together, or to 
believe that its members will not by- 
and-by find that they have made a 
mistake. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 


Like to y® grasse that’s newly sprung, 
Or like y° tale that’s new begun, 

Or like a bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like y® pearled dew in May; 

Or likea thought, or likea dream, 

Or like y* gliding of a streame; 

Even such is man y‘ lives by breath, 
Each moment subject unto death ; 
The grass withers, y® tale is ended, 
The bird’s flown, y* dew’s ascended, 
The thought is past, y° dream is gone, 
The waters glide, man’s life is done.” 


Like to a bubble ina brook, 

Orin a glass much like a look, 

Or like a shuttle fr° weavers hand, 

Or like a writing in y° sande, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like y® singing of a swan. 

Even such a man whose life is gone, 

Whilst unblest tongue is telling on. 

The Bubble’s out, y* looks forgot, 

The Shuttle’s flung, y* writing’s blot, 

The Hour’s not long, y*® span’s but 
short, 

The Swan’s near death, man’s in like 
sort. 





Visir Your Parents.—If you live 
in the same place, let your steps be— 
if possible daily—a familiar one in the 





old home; if you are miles away—yea 
many miles away—make it your bus- 
iness to goto your parents. In this 
matter do not regard time or expense; 
the one is well spent, and the other 


will be, even a hundred fold, repaid. 
When some day the word reaches you, 
flashed over the telegraph, that your 
mother is gone, you will not think 
them much, those hours of travel, 
which at last bore you to the loved 
one’s side. 





One of the most colossal works the 
next generation will probably see is 
M. Thiers’ Memoirs, which he is bring- 
ing down to the present time with 
wonderful activity. Sixteen has been 
mentioned as the number of volumes 
necessary to tell the story ot the em- 
inent statesman’s life. M. Thiers is 
also engaged on a History of Art, of 
which, we believe, only the Italian por- 
tion is completed. 





Mr. J. H. Nicovay, formerly one of 
the secretaries of the late President 
Lincoln, is preparing a biography of 
the deceased. It is said that the ma- 
terials gathered together are fuller 
than any hitherto published. 





Mr. GeorGE SMITH is writing a 
History of Babylonia, for the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
uniform with the History of Assyria, 
already published. 





At EDINBURGH, a short time since, 
an action brought by Messrs. John- 
ston, geographical publishers, against 
the Atheneum was tried. Messrs. 
Johnston complained of an article 
published in the Atheneum, reviewing 
the “Edinburgh Educational Atlas 
and Geography.” This article, they 
held, falsely represented them as issu- 
ing asa work of a Keith Johnston, 
one which was neither that of Keith 
Johnston, the first nor second, but 
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that of persons not skilled in making 
an atlas. The jury, by eleven to one, 
found for the plaintiffs, and fixed the 
damages at £1,275. The amount 
claimed was £5,000. | 

The editors of the Atheneum have 
received many letters of sympathy, 
protesting against the injustice of the 
decision, and the proprietors of the 
Atheneum have finally consented to 
appeal the case to a higher court. 


* * * Nor more lawyers, but better 
lawyers; not more physicians, but 
better physicians; not more clergy- 
men, but better clergymen; not more 
architects, but better architects; not 
more editors, but better editors; not 
more men, but better men—these are 
the need of the republic, and it is only 
by securing these that the republic 
can be better directed. 





Is nor “The Girl at Rudder 
Grange,” in the July Scribner, a 


. reproduction, printed several years 


ago? 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT Briccs, of 
Michigan, writes: “The prevailing 
tendency of the present time to in- 
troduce the higher branches of study 
into our schoolsto the neglect of the 
elementary, is greatly to be deplored. 
After thechildren are well grounded 
in the elementary branches of study, 
then, and not till then, let them carry 
their investigations farther. The ed- 
ucation acquired in our schools is, I 





fear, becoming too superficial in its 
character. I hold that managing 
ability and the faculty of instructing 
in the common English branches, 
regardless of the knowledge had in 
the higher studies, should mainly 
determine the grade of certificate each 
applicant is entitled to. I know of 
many teachers who make no preten- 
sion to a knowledge of the higher 
studies, but have won an enviable rep- 
utation as managers and instructors, 
faithful, earnest, and capable, and 
highly honor themselves and the pro- 
fession of teaching, that are entitled 
to and should receive the highest 
grade certificate that can be conferred 
under the law. 





A JAPANESE paper has been started, 
which appears every alternate day. 
The first three.numbers were almost 
entirely filled with articles denouncing 
thesharp practice of shopkeepers. In 
one it gave the name and address of 
the trader accused. What a wonder 
that such a paper has not been over- 
successful ! 





Ir is said that in. Mr: Tennyson’s 
forthcoming drama will be founda 
simile derived from the Transit of 
Venus. 


In ScoTLAND the teaching in public 
schools is so good that various 
classes, as Well as the two sexes, are 
educated together. 


(11) 
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ScHOOL BoarD AND SoclETY ‘TRANSACTIONS. 





THE BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION. ; 


The regular monthly meeting of the Board 
of Education was held Tuesday, June Ist, 4 
P. M., at the rooms in Red Hook lane— 

The following members being present : 

A. Ammermann, G. C. Bennett, Garret Ber- 
gen, D. Bergen, J. S. Burr, J.Burger, F. Camp- 
hell, E. B. Cadley, T. Cocheu, W. M. Cole, 
J. Y. Culyer, J. Cunningham, L. B. Faron, 
J. W. Flaherty, J. J. Fitzgibbon, A. Forman, 
W. A. Furey, J. Hall, W. W. Hurlbut, W. P. 
Libby, D. Maujer, W. Martin, A. B. Martin, 
J. L. Marcellus, J. Murphy, T. H. McGrath, 
T. O’Brien, -Jr,, A. B. Richardson, E. Rowe, 
Jno. H. Rhodes, C. H. Schapps, W. E. Sprague, 
A. W. Shephard, W. M. Thomas, J. Williams, 
E. J. Whitlock. 

A communication from Mr. Wm. Johnson 
(colored), with reference to the alleged exclu- 
sion of his son from Public School No. 35, was 
referred to the Law Committee, with power to 
protect the interests of the Board. 

A communication was read from the Wo- 
mans’ Physiological Society, presenting the 
claims of physiology as a study, and endors- 
ing Mr. J. Wilson McDonald’s new method 


and models. 
The matter was referred to the Book Com- 


mittee. 
A petition from citizens interested in Colored 
School No. 4, recently closed by order of the 
Board, was referred for examination and report 
to the Teachers’ Committee. , 
The consideration of the Superintendent’s 
Report having been made the special order of 
business, the same was taken up for action. 
Mr. Garret Bergen moved that the report be 
accepted, printed, and caused to be published. 
A brief discussion as to the general charac- 
ter of the report led to the fact that many mem- 
. bers had not yet read it, and on a request pre- 
ferred by Mr. Culyer that it be read, it was 
found that the printed minutes had not been 
received by the members. 

The report was finally disposed of, in accord- 

ance with Mr. Bergen’s motion, the considera- 








tion of certain portions having previously been 
referred to appropriate committees for report. 

The usual routine business, pertaining to 
the management of the schools for the pre- 
vious month, and authorizing certain repairs 
and purchases, was then transacted. 

A motion by Mr. Bergen, to close the schools 
for the usual Summer vacation, led to a debate 
and a proposition to reduce the same; but 
finally prevailed, adarge majority of the Board 
favoring the longer vacation. 

Mr. Bergen also moved that the salaries of 
teachers for June and July be paid on the 26th 
inst. 

Which motion was also adopted. 

Mr. Rowe moved that a Committee of five 
be appointed to report upon the expediency of 
erecting a building for the Board of Education 
on premises now occupied by them. 

Carried. 

The following were appointed by the chair 
as such Committee: Messrs. Rowe, Thomas, 
L. Faron, Maujer, Culyer. 

Mr. Culyer moved that the School House 
Committee be directed to have a district tele- 
graph apparatus placed in the office of the 
Board, for its convenience, 

Which motion was adopted ; also, 

That all State National Holidays (except 
election day) be school holidays; also, such 
other days as the Board may direct. 

Which was adopted ; also, 

That it shall be the duty of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary, to be at the office of the 
Board from g till 5 o’clock, on all ordinary and 
regular business days, and to provide suitable 
attendance upon all regular Committee meet- 
ings ; such reascnable absence for meals, ill- 

ness, etc, as may be proper, alone being ex- 
cepted, unless with the sanction of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Faron moved to amend by including 
“* Clerks,” which, being agreed to, was adopted 
by the Board. 

Mr. Murphy moved that the Committee on 
Attendance report the number of children at- 
tending schools of the Board, who reside out- 
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side the City limits, and the number of children 
who attend schools in districts other than those 
wherein they reside. 

Which was carried. 

The School House Committee, on motion of 
Mr. Maujer, was authorized to purchase a 
small strip of land needed for site of School 
No. 37, at a cost not to exceed $100. 

The printing of 1,500 copies of the Superin- 
tendent’s report was ordered. 

Mr. Forman then offered the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That on and after this date, the 
examination of candidates for teachers’ posi- 
tions, and the granting of licenses and certifi- 
cates shall be confined to applicants proposed 
by Local Committees of schools, in which va- 
cancy or vacancies actually exist. Only the 
accepted candidates shall receive a certificate 
or license. 

Mr. Forman said that he thought the resolu- 
tion would relieve the pressure made by hun- 
dreds of young ladies who were often com- 
pelled to wait for several years after receiving 
their certificates, before they could get their 
positions. 

Mr. Bennett thought the opportunity should 
be always before pupils, and their ambition 
excited, and by that means the cause of higher 
education advanced. 

Mr. Garret Bergen moved that the matter be 
referred to the Teachers’ Committee, together 
with the Superintendent, to report. 

Carried. 

Mr. Campbell moved that the Heating and 
Ventilating Committee be empowered to make 
such repairs as might be needed during the 
Summer vacation in certain schools, the Com- 
mittee to use their own judgment. 

The resolution was adopted, the ayes and 
nays being called. 

By Mr. Richardson : 

Resolved, That the Teachers’ Committee and 
the Committee on Normal School, be requested 
to inquire and report to the Board as to the 
feasibility of assigning a portion of one or more 
of our grammar school buildings, in each of 
the Eastern and Western Districts, for scholars 
of the academic classes, and of removing such 
scholars from all other schools. 


The resolution was adopted. 


By Mr. Forman: 

That the School House Committee, and the 
School Committee of Primary No. 12, be au- 
thorized to arrange terms for a lease, for two or 
three years, of the premises now occupied by 
this school, on Nostrand avenue, near DeKalb 
avenue. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Hurlbut then presented the report of the 
Teachers” Committee, of the usual resignations, 
promotions, and appointments, but stated that 
owing to the fault of the printer, it was full of 
mistakes. 

Upon motion, it was declared adopted when 
corrected. : 

Mr. Culyer then presented the following re- 
port of the Teachers’ Committee: 

For the purpose of securing information in 
the approaching examinations of graduates 
from the academic classes, and of correcting 
an anomalous state of facts as regards the 
operation of the prescribed course of in- 
struction to which they have been subjected, 
the Teachers’ Committee beg leave to urge 
upon the Board the propriety of rescinding so 
much of the resolution passed at the regular 
meeting in November, and found on page 374 
of the printed minutes, as requires that the ex- 
amination of these graduates be conducted on 
the basis of am examination for teachers and 
a grade B certificate. 


The Committee have taken pains to assure 
themselves that many of the pupils to be sub 
jected to the examination, as now arranged for, 
are not in a condition to compete successfully 
with the very few whose special object has been 
to meet its acquirements, a difference of opinion 
and misunderstanding having prevailed, alike 
with principals and teachers, as to the stand- 
ing to be accomplished in the academic course, 
which would make the enforcement of the rule, 
at this time, a great injustice to a majority of 
the schools interested. 

The Committee, therefore, offer the following 
resolution for your action : 

Resolved, That so much of the resolution as 
contains these words, namely, “and those who 
pass satisfactory examination shall be entitled 
to grade B certificate,” be annulled. 


But in consequence of a motion being made 
by Mr. Cole, and carried, to lay the matter on 
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the table, no opportunity was permitted for ex- 
planation and debate. 

Mr. Murphy, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, presented the following report in rela- 
tion to bills referred to them May 4, 1875, and 
which were passed for payment : 

REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
Bills for work done under authority 
of the Local Committees.....;. $ 367 48 


Bills for fuel, hose, and supplies un-° 
der direction of Committee on 


CORED. 0 ndb'n. 040.00 on sed sedecd 973 25 
Bill for organ and repairs to pianos. 499 00 
Bills for work done under the direc- 

tion of Warming and Ventilating 

Committee......... tere ee eens 368 66 
Bills for work done under direction 

of School House Committee... 1,055 05 
Bills for rent of Primary School 

NO a cit adry oh:0insse denen tine 824 33 
I, 5 is so atcnadn st iednn se * 86 75 
Bills for printing and advertising un- 

der the direction of the Printing 

REO so oa cnc cecccececes 319 °5 
Bills for printing of Compulsory Ed- 

ucation blanks under the direc- 

of the Committee on Attendance 825 60 
Bills for books, etc., under direction 

tion of the Library Committee.. 2,860 18 
Bill for safe for the Eastern District 

DODO6. «oc ces vec ceses cnsccees 165 00 





After which the Board adjouned. 





NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


At the regular meetings of this Board, held 
on the 2d and roth of June, the principal fea- 
ture was the discussion of the question of 
German as a part of the regular course studies. 

A spirited debate continued until late in the 
evening, when the whole matter was laid on 
the table, on motion of Commissioner Her- 
ring. P 

The monthly report of the City Superin- 
tendent showed that the number of children in 
attendance during the month of May at the 
public schools was 110,196 ; the average daily 
attendance being nearly 100,000, an increase of 
nearly 6,000 over the samé month in 1874. 

A resolution was passed directing all princi- 
pals of public schools to read on July 4th and 
February 22d either the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or Washington's Farewell Address. 


Was adopted by the Board. 


BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion at Rochester, the President, C. S. Baker, 
in the chair, 

The Superlntendent called the.attention of 
the Board to the question of reading the Bible, 
and religious exercises in the public schools. 
He entertained the opinion that the public 
schools should be freed from all objections to 
them on the part of any of our citizens, that 
may be removed without impairing their use- 
fulness. The perfunctory and indifferent man- 
ner in which the Bible is now read, if read at 
all, makes the exercise of little value. He be- 
lieved that our public schools, which were es- 
tablished for all, should be thoroughly secu- 
larized, leaving to the Church and the Sunday- 
school the distinctive province of giving re- 
ligious instruction. He was not behind any 
in his reverence and love for the Scriptures, 
but thought most if not all its friends must 
come soon to the point of seeing that the ob- 
jections against its being read in our public 
schools, were grounded in reason and common 
sense. 

After which, the following resolution, of- 
ered by Commissioner Gilmore: 

Resolved, That all religious exercises be here- 
after dispensed with in our public schools. 





THE CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, at a re 
cent meeting, suspended the rule prohibiting 
the taking up of contributions in the public 
schools of the city, in order that the pupils might 
be permitted to contribute to the relief of the 
Public Schools of Oshkosh, whose interests suf- 
tered so severely from a recent conflagration. 


The members are very much absorbed in the © 


consideration of proper text-books for the 
schools. The discussion has already occupied 
two meetings. The Committee on High and 
Normal Schools presented a series of recom- 
mendations to govern the admission of pupils 
to these Institutions, which were adopted by the 


Board. 


BROOKLYN MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


The United States Commissioner of Patents 
has presented the Mercantile Library with a 
complete set of the new series of specifications, 
cemmenced in 1871. The condition of pre- 
sentation being that the Library pay for the 
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binding, and allow free use of them by the pub- 
lic at large. This series now numbers 85 vol- 
umes, one or more being issued each month, 
and is far more elaborate in its details than the 
old series of annual Reports ; the Library has 
also just received a considerable invoice of 
English books, including that most complete 
and valuable work of the kind—Dr. Smith’s 
Atlas of Sacred and Classical Geography. The 
printing of the Library catalogue is progress. 
ing steadily. Letter A covers 58 pages, of 
which AGRICULTURE takes 4; AMUSEMENT, 
GAMES, SPORTS, AND PASTIMES, 4; Architect- 
ure, 3; ARTS (USEFUL), AND MANUFACTURES, 
15; Astronomy, 6. 





BROOKLYN YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION. ~ 


The library of this useful Institution will be 
closed during the entire month of August, to 
enable the authorities to put it in as complete 
order as possible for the ensuing season, the 
better to accommodate all who seek recreation 
and instruction through its means. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


At a special meeting of the Society held this 
month at their rooms, a paper was read by 
James W. Gerard, Esq., upon the Old City 
Hall, or “ Stadt Huys.” This structure was in 
Coenties lane, on the site of the warehouses 
Nos. 71 and 73 Pearl street. It was a stone 
tavern, about 50 feet square, and three stories 
high originally, but in 1654 it became the City 
Hall. The Schout, two Burgomasters and five 
Schepens, composing the Court of Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, held their sessions once a fortnight, 
except for about six weeks from the 14th De- 
cember each year. Adrian Van Der Donck 
was the first lawyer in the Dutch Colony. He 
was allowed to give advice, however, because 
there being no other lawyer in the colony, there 
could be no one to oppose him. The pun- 
ishments in those days were by fines, banish- 
ment, the pillory, flogging, scourging with rods, 
and branding on the cheeks. 

To show the varied business of the Court and 
quaint humors of the day, the manners, cus- 
toms and occupations of the Dutch, Mr. Girard 
pictured a few of the trials of the time, and 
gave a graphic description of the “Stadt Huys” 
at the morning session of the Court. 
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During the sad last days of the Old Court— 
the period of the surrender—Stuyvesant yield- 
ed the threatened town to save it from destruc- 
tion. On Oct. 14, 1644, Gov. Nicols, with his 
Secretary, appeared at the City Hall, and the 
Governor requested the Assembly to take the 
oath of allegiance to Great Britain. On the 
13th of June, 1665, Gov. Nichols: again ap- 
peared in the Assembly with his clerk, and the 
latter read to the Court a formal revocation of 
the old Government, and a commission or 
charter to the “Mayor and Aldermen of the 
new City of New York.” In 1679 the old City 
Hall began to fail, but the structure stood un- 
til 1699. Its successor, in 1700, was erected 
on the corner of Nassau and Wall streets, fac- 
ing Broad street. 


After which, the Society adjourned to meet 
on the first Tuesday in October. 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE has 
concluded its April meeting in Washington, 
which was held at the Smithsonian Institution, 
under the Presidency of Prof. Henry. The 
attendance was not large, either of members or 
of the public, but a respectable number of pa. 
pers were read. Of the more strictly scientific 
papers, that of Prof. Loomis, of Yale College, 
on the results to be reached from a discussion 
of the signal-service maps, and Prof. Langley’s 
account of solar phenomena, observed at Alle- 
ghany Observatory, were of most general in- 
terest; while President Barnard’s Report for 
the Committee on Weights, Measures, and 
Coinage, and Mr. Justice Bradley’s (of the Su- 
preme Court) proposal for a reform of the 
Gregorian Calendar, referred most directly to 
practical questions. The reform of the calen- 
dar has been somewhat fully discussed lately, 
and a bill setting forth that “the Gregorian 
year pays no proper respect to the cardinal 
points in the earth’s orbit,” and proposing to 
secure such respect, was laid before the House 
of Representatives at its last session. Papers 
by Profs. Alex. Agassiz, Gill, Marsh, and New- 
berry, on zoological topics ; by Profs. Newcomb 
and Davidson on astronomy; and by Profs. 
Guyot and Lesley on geology and phyisical 
geography, were also read. Prof. Lesley re- 
ported on the progress of the recently-instituted 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania.” 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers was held 
at Pittsburg, on the 8th, 9th and roth of June, 
The very interesting programme, prepared by 
the officers of the Society, including the read- 
ing of papers and discussion of professsional 
subjects, agreeably interpersed with excursions 
and visits to various points of interest in the 
neighborhood, was fully carried out to the en- 
joyment and satisfaction of the very large num- 
bers of members present. We understand it 
to have been the most successful meeting of 
the kind ever held by the Society. 





PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


The Class of 1875, held the usual exercises 
in the chapei of the Institute, on the 15th inst. 
The Baccalaureate sermon to the class having 
been delivered the previous evening, by the 
Rev. Chas. Hall, D. D. The annual com- 
mencement of the Institute was held in the 
chapel. on the evening of the 17th inst. The 
following is the order of exercises : 

Mrs. Christopher 


CS ae OTT eR eT eer oe 
RUN TS tidsegeiad (eadebaeecapaecocesereaes Palestrina 
Prayer. 

SAD PEO ok Ut FEE ES ke, eee 
Report on Compositions. 
Ce, Ne A ee: Jennie K. Preston 


re Set SI 8 5 cnc phe ue ee Imogene Cosgrove 
Read by Annie M. Jones. 

ehidesaadagee tas ......--Florence E, Preston 

Be Bests OF DMG iso | lies iis i085 Julia Patterson 

Trio—‘* Hark! Hark! the Lark!”...E. H. Thorne 

Sunrise Service on Easter Morning... Emeline Cooper 


> w& 
°°] 
a. 
2) 
~ 
a 


5 
6. Four Mental Ages................ Anna S. Goldsmith 
7. Mathematics and Dress-Making.... Annie S. Mackay 

Music—** Call of the Fairies,"’.. Brindley Richards 

8. The Better Part... 0... sscccce ... .-Ida H. Hopkins 
g. A Thousand Years Hence........... Gertrude Vinton 

ro. A Hundred Years Ago... ........... Mary E. Leech 

Music—“* Star-Spangled Banner,”,........ 
ety Valpeney 6 oc? . dsseies Sree Eleanor C. Bannister 


The presentation of Diplomas was followed 
by an address to the graduating class, by the 
President, A. A. Low, Esq. The graduates of 
1875 are as follows: . 

Fannie E. Anderson, Eleanor C. Bannister, 
Angel L. Barnes, Emma T. Callaghan, Fannie 
S. Comings, Emeline Cooper, Imogene Cos- 
grove, Anna S. Goldsmith, Estelle Granby, 
Ida H. Hopkins, Ida B. Hunt, Phoebe J. Hunt, 
Annie M. Jones, Mary E. Leech, R. Augusta 
Lyon, Annie S. Mackay, Julia Patterson, Jennie 
Pemberton, Florence E. Preston, Jennie K. 
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Preston, Mary H. Reast, Louisa Richardson, 
Gertrude Vinton, Amelia Wright. 





BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


The graduating exercises of the class of 1875 
took place in the following order, at the chapel 
of the Institute, on Friday the 18th inst. Open- 
ing with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Buddington. 


Prayer. 
EE ee ae rrr ne ae Arbitration 
Frederick S. Beebe. 
a eis TAA Oe The Temperance Crusade 
Le Roy W. Hubbard. 
Music. 
0 eae ee -.eee+ ««-Cuban Intervention 
Samuel D. Osborne. 
4. Oration.... ............ ... The Wership of the Past 
Robert C. H. Sticht. 
Music. 
5. Oration .. . ..... The Birthday of the Mountains 
Arthur V. Abbott. 
OR is cxnnkeds a taguens npAaes Physical Culture 
P. Elbert Nostrand. 
Music. 
9 SORMAOR.. 650 wk iSetecb de aah The Spirit of the Age 
Augustus H. Ivins, 
GS. Qreelaw 3s. ias.. bdcsdididesivcics The Civil Rights Bill 
William H. Payson. 
Bi MIs coc nvcd “nictigesn@eceus Liberty of Thought 


John H. Townsend. 
Music. 
Presentation of Diplomas. 

After which, the Degrees were conferred, by 
Dr. Cochran, ina few well-chosen and scholarly 
words, filled with sound practical advice. The 
ceremonies closing with the Benediction, by 


Dr. Buddington. 





ADELPHI ACADEMY. 


The annual exercises of Founder’s Day of 
this Institution, was held at the Academy, on 
the evening of June 14th. The Rev. Matthew 
H. Buckham, LL. D., President of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, delivering the annual address, 
on the subject of Higher Education for Busi- 
ness Men. 

A reception was given to Dr. Buckham, thc 
same evening, by Dr. Hutchison, on behalf of 
the Board of Trustees. The regular commence- 
ment exercises took place at the chapel of the 
Institution, on Friday June 18th. The closing 
exercises of this Institution were interspersed 
with. impromptu presentations, and other de- 
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which Professor Sprague is regarded by all 
connected with the  Institution—Trustees, 
Teachers, and Scholars. 

In closing a brilliant career of service asa 
Teacher, Professor Sprague leaves the Adel- 
phi Academy with the best wishes of all. 


MISS WHITCOMB’S SEMINARY. 


Anniversary exercises connected with this 
exceilent school were held on the evening of 
June roth, previous to the close of the school, 
and the departure of Miss Whitcomb, and her 
accomplished assistant, Miss, Grosvenor, for a 
brief tour through Europe. 


PROFESSOR OVERHIZER’S SCHOOL. 


The closing and graduating exercises of this 
popular school occurred on the 11th inst. 

The following are the names of the graduat- 
ing class: 

Frank Montgomery Avery, Jonathan Bulk- 
ley, Worthington Chauncey Ford, Frank John- 
son Goodnow, Arthur Lee Hanscom, Vander- 
bilt Spader. 


CLOSING EXERCISES have also been held dur- 
ing the month in the following institutions : 

Brooklyn Heights Seminary, Juvenile High 
School, Athanzum Seminary, the Nassdu In- 
stitute, and others. 


BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The first entertainment of this Association, 
for the season of ’75 and ’76, was given at As- 
sociation Hall on Thursday evening, June ro, 


with the following programme: 


PART 1. 
Overture—‘* Poet and Peasant”’ Orchestra 
Quartette—‘* The Sailor’s Serenade” Hatton 
Misses Oltroggi and Dennithorne, Messrs. Lewis and 


Ryan. 

Reading—* The Bugle Song”’ Tennyson 
Mrs. S. Braman. : 
Duett—-Piano or Violin—‘‘ Fourth Air’’.......De Beriot 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ahlers. 
Quartette--‘‘Annie Lee’ Barnby 
Keading—** Magdalena: or, the Spanish Duel’’.. Waller 
Mr. W. M. Jelliffe: 

Quartette--** Where Art ane Beam of Light’’.. Bishop 

ress, 

E. J. WHitLock, Esq., 
President of the Board of Education. 
Quartette—* Sleep While the Soft Evening Breezes’’ 

Bishop 
After which, an hour was spent pleasantly in 
social intercourse, a new feature of these en- 


tertainments, which is worth repeating. The 


music and recitations, were both of a high 


character. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The usual school entertainments, preceding 
the Summer vacation, have been held in the 
following schools: 

Primary Department No. 7, June 11th; Gram 
mar Department No. 7, June 17th; Nos. 12 
and 30, June 29th; No. 4, June 30. 

The following occur in July: 

No. 2, colored ; Grammar Schools Nos. 1, 2, 
5, 9, 13, 15, and an entertainment of the Grad- 
uates’ Association of Public School No. 15. 

An entertainment of the Irving Library So- 
ciety, connected with Public School No. 9, 
was given at the school on the afternoon of 
June 11th. 

The exercises were made up of music and 
recitations, and were very entertaining to the 
large number of pupils and friends assembled. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL NO, IO, 

The reception of the Grammar Department 
of Public School No. 10, on the 18th inst., was 
made the occasion of a very interesting cere- 
mony in connection with the presentation of a 
fine portrait in crayon, of the Chairman of the 
school, Mr. Garret Bergen. The portrait was 
executed by a Miss Mary J. Dyer, and was 
presented to Mr. Bergen on behalf of the teach- 
ers and scholars of the school, over whose in- 
terests he has so long and so faithfully pre- 


sided. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 12. 


Very interesting ceremonies took place June 
29th, at the new building for Public School 
No. 12, in connection with its formal opening. 
The building was filled with the friends of the 
school. 

Ceremonies, conducted by Mr. Ammermann 
the Chairman of the Local Committee, and 
Mr. James Cruikshank, Principal, consisted of 
music, recitations, and speeches from a num- 
ber of the old members of the School Com- 
mittee, and the entire proceedings were of an 
exceptionally interesting character. 

Mr. Ammermann gave, in a carefully-pre- 


pared paper, a history of this school, together - 


with a brief resumé of the progress of public 
education in this city, which we believe to be 
one of the most valuable contributions of the 
kind ever prepared. We have only time to 
make this brief notice, and hope to present in 
our next number the document to which we 
referred to entire. 
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—According to G. W. P. Custis’s recollec- 
tions, the grooming of Washington’s white 
horses was something surprising. The night 
before. the horses were expected to be ridden, 
they were covered entirely over with a paste, of 
which whiting was the principal component 
part ; then, the animals were swathed in body 
clothes, and left to sleep on clean straw. In 
the morning the composition had become hard, 
was well rubbed in, and curried and brushed, 
which process gave to the coats a beautiful 
glossy and satin-like appearance. The hoofs 
were then blackened and polished, the mouths 
washed, teeth picked and cleaned, and the 
leopard-skin housings, being properly adjust- 
ed, the white chargers were led out for service. 


—A woman called at a Boston bookstore the 
other day, and said she would like to look 
at some ‘“chromos,” as she wanted to find 
something to please Harvey, who had worked 
on the farm all the Summer, and should be 
rewarded, “ Anything religious?” asked the 
clerk, as he ran over a lot of chromos and en- 
gravings. “ Wall, no; not exactly religious,” 
she answered. “Some of it might be solemn- 
like, but down in acorner there ought to be 
a dog-fght, or a man falling off a barn, or 
somethin’ to kinder interest the young mind.” 


—I wish to marry because I have no one to 
take care of my linen; because I cannot live 
like the dissolute men around me; and be- 
cause I love Catharine Weber.— Mozart. 


—Appropriate Music.—Glee for the passen- 
gers on the Pennsylvania Central Railway, as 
the train approaches the mines—“ Softly tread, 
tis hollowed ground,” 


—Fox’s Martyrs.—Ducks, fowls, turkeys and 
geese. 


—Housemaid (just engaged).—I should like 
to be shown my room, m’am!” Lady of the 
House (startled)—‘ Oh, if you like. You'll 
find it a comfortable——” Housemaid.—‘“ I 
should like to know if it’s large enough for 
my piano, m’am !” 


—A Limited Company.—Millionaires. 


. 








—Why is the success of the Arctic Expedi- 
pediton certain? Because it cannot get into 
hot water, 


—Miss Braddon is about to write a novel in 
which the hero and heroine elope across the 
English channel in Captain Boynton’s life 
dresses, while the enraged papa following be- 
hind with a pair of cork floats becomes ex- 
hausted, and is faken on board by the happy 
pair whom he then and there forgives and 
blesses. 


—If you don’t bridle your tongue, saddle be 
your fate. 


—You may say, if vou like, that ladies inter- 
fering with culinary matters, is an un-ladle- 
like proceeding—we maintain that it is a soup- 
erior notion. 


—“ Why don’t you take a leaf out of my 
book ?” “Certainly, old boy, you’re very kind. 
Pass us your check-book.” 


—And now the seventeen-year-old school 
girl prepares to graduate, and begins to won- 
der how soon she will marry. 


—Eight Golden Habits—Be frugal, not 
mean ; prudent, not subtle ; complaisant, not 
servile ; and active in business, but not its 
slave. There are also four other habits which 
are essentially necessary to the happy manage- 
ment of temporal concerns ; these are punctu- 
ality, accuracy, steadiness ana dispatch. 


—Be of Good Cheer.—A man who acquires 
a habit of giving way to depression, is on the 
road to ruin. When trouble comes upon him, 
instead of rousing his energies to combat it, 
he weakens, and his faculties grow dull, and 
his judgment becomes obscured, and he sinks 
in the slough of despair. 


—Here is a letter that was sent to an under- 
taker by a widower: “ Sur—My waif is ded, 
and wants te be berried to-morro, at wunor 

‘clock. U nose where to dig the hole—by 
*the side uf my too uther waifs. Let it be 
deep.” 
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—A Poetical Proposal.—Daniel Webster's 
proposal to Miss Fletcher is worth remember- 
ing. Like many other lovers, he was caught 
holding a skein of thread of ‘wool, which the 
lady had been unravelling. ‘‘ Gracie,” said he, 
“we have been untying knots. Let us see if 
we cannot tie one which will not untie in a 
life-time.” With a piece of tape he fashioned 
half a true-lover’s knot, Miss Fletcher perfected 
it, and a kiss put the seal to the symbolical 
bargain. 

—Sandy and his Steed.—In Scotland, they 
have narrow, open ditches, which they. call 
sheep-drains. A man was riding a donkey, 
one day, across a sheep pasture, but when the 
animal came to a sheep-drain, he would not go 
over it. So the man rode him back a short 
distance, turned him round, and applied the 
whip, thinking, of course, that the donkey, 
when going at the top of his speed, would jump 
the drain before he knew it. But not so. 
When the donkey got to the drain he stopped 
all of a sudden, and the man went over Mr 
Neddy’s head. No sooner had he touched 
the ground than he got up, and, looking his 
beast straight in the face, said: “ Verra weel 
pitched ; but then hooare ye going to get ower 
yersel’?” 

—-A correspondent of a Western paper, hav- 
ing described the Ohio as a“ sickly stream,” 
the editor appended the remark : ‘‘ That’s so— 
it is confined to its bed.” 


QuIcKLY MANAGED.—A duel is very quickly 
managed ; it only takes two seconds to arrange 
it. 


—Says a lady, in the Woman’s Fournal : 
“You can’t imagine the .wretchedness of un- 
business women, set down to conduct or share 
in committee work. How to movea resolution, 
or what todo with it after it was moved! Pass 
it? Certainly—two ladies voting for it in a 
whisper, the rest timidly and deprecatingly si- 
lent. It is carried. ‘Then is the signal for 
discussion. ‘It wasn’t right ; they didn’t want 
it; it must be done some other way.’” 


—‘‘ To be sold, cheap, a small phzton, the 
property of a gentleman with a movable head, 
as good as new.” 


—Ten shillings reward. Lost, by a lady, a 
white terrier dog, except the head which was 
black. 


—“ Mary Jane, have you given the goldfish 
fresh water?” “No, ma’am; what’s the use? 
They haven’t drunk up what’s in there yet.” 


—A wag being asked the name of the invent- 
or of butter stamps, replied that it was proba- 
bly Cadmus, as he first brought letters into 
Greece. 


—Ata school examination in Connecticut, 
the other day, a girl of sixteen stepped for- 
ward and began to read her “composition.” 
It was headed “The Beecher Trial,” and she 
was going onto say: “Adam and Eve par- 
took of the forbidden fruit—” when the lady 
principal rushed forward and led the astonish- 
ed pupil to a seat, thus depriving the world of 
what, no doubt, would have been a valuable 
addition to the scandal literature. 
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THe ENGRAVERS’ GUIDE AND SIGN PAINTERS’ 
MANUAL. 


F.W. Devoe & Co., 115 and 117 Fulton street, 
N. Y., present in a very neatand novel form, a 
guide for the use of beginners in the art of En- 
graving and Sign Painting. The illustrations 
are in, the form of an excellent engraving on 
parchment paper, 2 feet x 20 inches, and illus- 
trates in a very clear and simple way, the man- 
ner of outlining and constructing letters of 
all kinds A manual accompanies this en- 
graving, which gives all the details necessary 
to a full understanding of the several dia- 
grams, and the whole forms a very useful 
work for the instruction and information of 
young engravers and sign painters. 

The chart or guide is designed and engrav- 
ed by Mr. William M. Thomson, and is itself 
a very creditable piece of work. 





Mopern Art EpucatTion. Boston: L. Prang 
& Co. By Professor Joseph Langl, of Vien- 
na, translated with notes by S. R. Koehler, 
with an introduction by Charles B. Stet- 
son, of Boston. 


The principal part of this work is itself a part 
of the Austrian official report of the Vienna 
World’s Fair of 1873, made by Prof. Langl, to 
whom the subject of modern art education was 
specially referred by the Austrian Government. 
This selection is in itself a sufficient evidence 
of his peculiar fitness to deal with so important 
a subject, aside from the fact that few men are 
better fitted by taste and education to do so. 

The subject is considered in its practical 
and zesthetic bearing with reference to general 
education, and is replete with facts and statis- 
tics marking the progress of educational art 
throughout Europe. The work does not seem 
to have lost any of its force in translation, for 
which Mr. Koehler is entitled to much credit ; 
while the American preface, by Mr. Stetson, 
places the whole matter familiarly and intelli- 
gently before the American people. All per- 
sons, and especially teachers interested in 
modern art education, should read this book. 





Guyot’s NEw INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


This book is, we presume, intended to take 
the place of the Intermediate Geography now 
in use for the same grade, published in 1867, 
of which this is not only a recent and careful 
revision, but of much wider scope. It com- 
prises the same general features which has 
made this series of Geographies so popular 





with teachers and scholars, and will add toa 
reputation of its author and publishers, al- 
ready established for enterprise and intelligent 
progress in so important a study. 





WE have received, in pamphlet form, the ad- 
dress on “ The EARLY AMERICAN Spirit and 
the Genesis of It,” by Richard S. Storrs, D.D., 
delivered by him, before the New York Histo. 
rical Society, on the occasion of its celebration 
of the 7oth anniversary of the Society, in April 
last. His high reputation as a scholar, and as 
an authority in our early American history, led 
the New York 77ibune to report and publish 
this address, in full, the day following its de. 
livery. It is published by Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York, where we presume 
copies may be obtained, 








THE MANUAL OF ENGLISH RHETORIC. Cin- 
cinnati and New York: Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co. 


This is a neat volume on the subject of 
Rhetoric, prepared for use in High Schools and 
Colleges, below which grade, in the educa- 
tional ladder, the pretended study of Rhetoric 
is an absurdity. The scheme of this work is 
one of the most sensible we have ever seen, as 
it begins at once with a practical definition and 
division of the subject, combining intelligent 
advice as to composition, amplication, choice 
of words, etc., to be carefully studied and tho- 
roughly understood, before any one can hope 
to make use of instruction in matters of 
this kind. The author freely acknwledges 
his indebtedness to such writers as. Hon. Geo. 
P. Marsh, Dr. Rinne, and Dr. Becker, in whose 
works he has found much to aid him in eluci- 
dating his subject, and by which he has no doubt 
added to the value of what we believe to be 
a very useful book. Its price is $1.25, and it 
is worth the money. 





Cotton’s New INTRODUCTORY GGOGRAPHY. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 


This is, as its name implies, the introducto- 
ry work of one of our best series of school 
geographies—a series being comprised of two 
books—which, in itself, constitutes not the 
least of its claims on the attention of teachers. 

The first part of the, present work is devoted 
to a simple presentation of elementary ideas 
necessary to a clear comprehension on the part 
of a child of the more concise and technical 
statements, so to speak, further on. 

The maps are simple, and are distinctly 
drawn and lettered, and the whole book neatly 
printed and bound, and altogether presents 
many claims to the attention of all. 











BOOK 


WE have received from Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co., the Graded School Readers, by Professor 
Harvey, which we shall carefully examine. in 
our next number. 





Also, THE WIDE AWAKE, an illustrated mag- 
azine for boys and girls. Ella Farman, edi- 
tor; and published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. 


This is a new candidate for favor with young 
folks—not unlike Saznzt Nicholas, in general 
appearance. This, we think, will detract from 
its individuality which is so desirable in 
these days ; however, this number opens well 
with some fine engravings and excellent mat- 
ter. Miss Faiman is herself a good writer, 
and will be able as she promises, to bring to 
her aid the very best class of contributors. The 
subscription price is $2 per year. 





THE SANITARIAN, for July, is received, and ° 
contains a variety of reading matter of the 
highest interest to all concerned in sanitary 
affairs. The preservation of the public health 
in our large cities, is becoming each yeara 
more and more important consideration, and 
to this question, especially, Dr. Bell brings to 


bear his large experience. 
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WE have received the Twentieth Annual 
Catalogue of the officers and students of the 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Insti- 


tute, giving full particulars concerning this ° 


valuable institution. Copies may be had on 
application at the office of the Institute, in 
Livingston street. 





PROFESSOR SARDOU, teacher of the French 
language at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, is the author of a system of instruct- 
tion by which it is claimed many of the obsta- 
cles met with by the ordinary student are over- 
come. 





NEw ENGLAND JouRNAL OF Epvucartion, 
Boston, Mass., is, without doubt, the most 
complete and efficient educational journal in 
America. The high standing, experience and 
literary capacity of its writers and contributors 
make it possible to combine the best elements 
in such a paper with versatility,a most de- 
sirable thing to do. 





THE Monthly Magazines for July are receiv- 
ed. Harpers’ and Scribner's being replete 
with a variety of entertaining literary matter, and 
general and scientific information—excellent 
reading for this season of the year. 
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The publishers have the “pleasure of announcing that thay have now réady, after many months 
preparation, and a-largeée outlay of means, 


Ropinson’s SHORTER GOURSE IN: ARIPHMETIG 


By. D. W.-Fisxa, A.M., Editor of Robinson's Progressive Series of Mathematics. 


In-this course, the seience of. Arithmetia, Oral (Mental), and Written, in all its various grades and 
applications, is fully and practically treated in Two comprehensive and well graded books. The books 
are substantially. bound -in cloth, and are ustrated with many hopifal and appropriate designs drawn . 


expressly for-them. : 





THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 


An easy and progressive work, teaching. and developing the. primary operations in numbers “by 
the. inductive -and objective métheds.. Oral and Written Exercises are thoreugtily united, the Oral being 
followed by the. Written im the use of the slate or blackboard. Cloth, 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 





THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 


A comprehensive manual on thé subject of Arithmetic, embodying» every: necessary form ‘of ilhas- 
tratidmand exereise, both Ora! and Written. This subject has usually been‘treated in suech.a way as to - 
form the contents of THREE or MORE. gra ied text-books,. the. Oral exercises being’ placed in -& 
separate volume. The work contains from 25 to 40: per cent. more pages, and form 50 to..100 per -cent. 
more.examples than-any. other Practical or Complete Arithmetic before the public. . Cloth, 508 pages. 


Price, $1,40. 





As the time of many pupils Will not permit them-to pursue this: study through all its departments, 
and others desire to reyiew or finish up the higher subjects. of it, the * Compléte Arithmetic” is issued 
in two parts, as well as in a single volume. This will, it is thought;be also corivenient for graded schools 
in supplying @ separate book-for classes of the tower and higher. grades respectively; without rere 
any unnecéssary: repetition ot review, or additional expense. 


PART I. contains all that is-essential toa thorough knowledge: of the fundamental principles of 
the subject—Propertics of Numbers—Fractions, Decimals, and. Denominate Nuntbers, with & great number 
and variety of practical exercises for each, and niuch valuable information, especiaily in conneetion 
with the closing article 6n Méasureinents.- * +* Bound in cloth, 282 pages. Price 80 cents. 


PART If contains.all the higher subjects: of Arithmetic; commencing with Percentage, and in-- . 
cludesthe full and practical treatise of Mensuration, with which the * Complete Arithmetic” ends. 
*.*Bound: in Cloth; 282 pages. Price 80.cents. : 


*,*Sample copies of the FIRST BooK and the: com PLETE ARITHMETIC, when required | for 
cramination, with: a view to introduction, will be supplied for $1.00. , 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
i138: and 140 Grand | Street, New. York. 












HOYT & TEALE, 
Brooklyn Clothiers, 


607, 609, 611 Fulton Avenue, 
Opposite. Flatbush Avenue, 







Have DOUBLED THEIR CAPACITY for business by adding the Second -Floor, 
and connecting the same by a 


' MASSIVE PLATFORM STAIRCASE. 







The upper floor is devoted to 


Custom Work and Gentlemen’s Goods. 


All the latest importations may. be found’ at their Establishment. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS A SPECIALTY. 
PRICES TO SUIT. THE. TIMES. 














F. W. DEVOE & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ARTISTS’MATERIALS, 


Coors, Pencits, Drawine Papers; MopELs, 






ALPHABETS, INSTRUMENTS, ETC. ; 


WAX FLOWER GOODS; 


WHITE LEAD, ZINC WHITE AND VARNISHES., 










115 and. 117 E ulton Street, 





Frea’k W. Devoe, 
pings 1 Danmar : | NEw Y ORK. 


I. Seaver Page. 














